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(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on two following pages.) 


speech organs. 
Private and class instruction. 
classes. 








18-20 E. 41st Street 
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INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


To the Adalt Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 


The keynote of the method is training in synthetic understanding, the 
grasping of the thought as a whole, by watching the movements of the visib 


Day and evening conversation and practice 
Lectures by lip-reading. Normal training course. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (Incorporated) 
Edward B. Nitchie, A.B., Principal 


Ask for circulars. 


Mr. Nitchie is the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, postage extra), published by 
Stokes Co., the most widely used text-book on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self-instruction. It may be ordered from the S 


through any bookseller or the Volta Bureau. 





San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 


Medal of Honor, Department of Education 
Panama-Pacific International 


Exposition 
406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
For the Adult Deaf 


Miss Lucy Ella Case, 
408 Mason Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Oakland School for the Hard-of-Hearing 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP-RBADING 


Elizabeth R. Poindexter——Coralie N. Kenfield 
306 DALZIEL BUILDING OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 


Corrections in Defects of Speech. 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo, 


MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defectsin Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo, 

















Boston School of Lip-Reac 
Nitchie Method Used 
Private Lessons. Classes formed for 
Deaf Pupils. Conversation Classes for alk 
pupils. For particulars address 


LINA M. CRAIN 


602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mas 





Washington School of Lip-Reading 
Nitchie Method Used 

Miss Mary D. Suter 

Washington, D. C. 


Denver School of Lip-Re 
Nitchie and Muller-Walle Methods — 


Miss B. L.. WHITAKER, A.M, 
53 Denham Building Denver, 


MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF LIP-RE. 
Nitchie Method Used 


Miss VIRGINIA SINCLAIR, A.B 
402 Providence Bldg., 410 Jefferson Street, Milwaukee, 


MISS FRANCES J. TAPP 


Instruction in Lip-Reading 


Nitchie Method 
1527 Third Avenue 














THE PITTSBURGH SCHOOL 
FOR THE HARD-OF-HEARING 
Miss ELIZABETH BRAND, Principal 


Nitchie Method Used. Private Conversa- 
tion Classes. Current Events Classes. 


5127 Jenkins Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 











MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-RE 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 


Nitchie Method 
543 Andrus Building 


Miss Elizabeth G, De Lany, A. B., 
711 Oswego Street, Syracuse, N, Y. 


Miss Florence E. Hutma 
356 Sandford arente, Newark, N. J. 











Private and Class Insfruction in Lip-R 
Course. Moderate Terms. 


7 East 42d Street 





Manhattan School for the Hacd:ol. Hoar! 


eading. Lessons also in German. Normal Training 
Practice Classes and Lectures. Send for Circular. The 
School will hold a summer session in Atlantic City, N. J., during July and August, 1917. 


MISS LOUISE L. MORGENSTERN, Principal 


New York City 





Miss Morgenstern’s new book, “‘Lip-Reading for Class Instruction,” published by Hinds, Hayden & Eld: 
York City, is a practical textbook, intended for use in the class-room as well as for individual instruction; also for sel 
tion. Order from the Publisher or the Volta Bureau or the School. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 
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A COURSE IN ENGLISH 
for Pupils in Deaf Schools, by 
J. W. JONES 


Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar 


Grades....... i 
Book III, for High School Grades.... .60 


They are especially adapted to cultivate 

the reading habit and language sense. 
Published by the 

STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

COLUMBUS 





GREEK PHOTOPLAYS 
By Effie Seachrest 


Exquisite stories to dramatize, and a little 
drama illustrated with unique pictures that 
will delight children. 

There are four color plates in classic style 
by Blashfield, and in halftones from photo- 
graphs asin a motion-picture play, scene 
after scene of children in character illus- 
trating theaction of stories and play printed 
below. Write for folder. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











What People Do 


Lessons on the Trades and Occupations 
Illustrated in color 70 cents each ($7.50 per dozen) 


Language Drill Stories 


For Third -Year Classes 
Illustrated in color 70 cents each ($7.50 per dozen) 


The Question Book 


For Second -Year Classes 
Illustrated in color 70 cents each ($7.50 per dozen) 
By Louise Upham 
Orders may be sent to the Author 
Cresheim Hal, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 








VOICE CULTURE 


AND 
SPEECH ARTICULATION 


For proper teaching and for securing 
proper pronunciation, use the best books: 


PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH (A. M. Bell) 
Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50 


PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION (A. M. Bell) 
Cloth, $1.50- 


The Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

















Formation and Development 


Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 


Revised and Enlarged Edition, 50 Cents 


CLARKE SCHOOL 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

















LIP-READING FOR CLASS INSTRUCTION 


By LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 
Teacher of Lip-Reading, New York Evening Schools 


Cloth, $1.00 postpaid. 200 pages. 


Just from press; the only ¢extbook on the market 
for class-room instruction of hard-of-hearing and 
deaf pupils. Intended for use as a textbook in 
schools having classes of hard-of-hearing and deaf 
children; also for use in teaching hard-of-hearing 
adults; also admirably adapted to self-instruction. 


Send for descriptive leaflet. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE 
Publishers 


11-15 Union Square New York City 














NOSE, THROAT, 


GILE’ AND EAR. 


Their Functions Diseases and Treatment 
By BEN CLARK GILE, M.D. 


131 Illustrations, Some Colored 
Octavo, 470 pages - Cloth, $2.75 postpaid 
The book covers the whole field adequately, giving 
valuable points on diagnosis and treatment, includ- 
ng the very latest advances, with careful and com- 
plete description of technic, etc. It is arranged upon 
a logical plan and is thoroughly illustrated. 

P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Publishers 
1012 Walnut Street Philadelphia 





Defective Speech 








Parents of children with defective speech 
will find A. M. Bell’s 


‘**Faults of Speech”’ 


very helpful in correcting speech errors 
in the home. 


Paper cover, 25 cts. Cloth Bound, 50 cts. 


The Volta Bureau, Washington, D.C. 
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HOME TRAINING FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


I. THE IMPORTANCE OF MOTHERS AND 
FATHERS 


HE very old idea of parenthood, 

which accorded to the father the 
divine right to control his children’s 
lives, has been greatly modified in mod- 
ern times. Likewise the conception of 
motherhood which attempted to prove 
theoretically that just having a baby made 
a woman at once noble, self-sacrificing, 
and wise, and therefore put her into a 
position to be looked up to and loved and 
obeyed by her offspring, is dying out. 
Old-fashioned people accuse us of rush- 
ing to the opposite extreme, and claim 
that there is a kind of family anarchy 
everywhere; that the rightful authority 
of mothers is not accorded them, and that 
respect for fathers is nil. One clever 
essayist has even written an article on 
“The Use of Fathers,” based on the as- 
sumption that modern tendencies would 
oust the male parent altogether. 

As a matter of fact, the importance of 
parents was never so manifest as it is 
right now. A perfect mountain of litera- 
ture is being published every year, de- 
scribing and analyzing parents from every 
viewpoint, and pounding their responsi- 
bilities into them with sledge-hammer and 
incontrovertible arguments. The impor- 
tance of good birth, of right training, of 
proper environment for the child, is being 
shown in class-rooms and clinics and on 
moving-picture screens, and the influence 
that parents may have on the child’s early 


years is pointed out to us in bulky vol- 
umes full of eugenical and pedagogical 
subtleties. 

The most imperative thing to know 
about a little deaf child is not, Can his 
hearing be improved? What doctor shall 
treat him? When will he talk? How 
much can be spent on his education? 
Where shall he go to school? but, What 
kind of parents has he? 

It does not require either a professor 
of eugenics or a Montessori directress to 
point out to you, the father and mother 
of a deaf child, how great your responsi- 
bility is. It is self-evident that, because 
of the very fact of your child’s infirmity 
and consequent dependence, you are 
called upon to answer for his future. By 
your capacity, energy, resourcefulness, 
and interest shall we measure his success. 
To your inertia and neglect shall we 
credit his failure. His whole after life 
may be broad or narrow, according to the 
way he is trained before he is seven years 
old, and in most cases this training de- 
pends upon you. The first seven years 
are the most significant in a deaf child’s 
life. If they are wasted, the loss can 
never be made up to him. 

Practically all the deaf children who 
have learned to speak, who have suc- 
ceeded in competition with the hearing, 
who have developed their abilities, have 
gone to college, or become remarkable in 
any way, have had exceptional parents or 
have been provided with exceptional 
teachers before they were three years old. 
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By “exceptional” I do not mean per- 
sons of extraordinary virtue or great in- 
tellectual attainments, but loving, under- 
standing fathers and mothers, who have 
responded with zest and courage to the 
unusual demands which their situation as 
the parents of deaf children has brought 
upon them. 

In a little book written by a Montessori 
devotee and dealing with the relation be- 
tween mother and children, the mother is 
told, ““‘We must not be irritable or unjust 
or unintelligent—not even once.” 

“Ah, yes,” replies a commentator 
whimsically, “a woman may discipline 
herself into being an angel of goodness ; 
but how, I ask, is she to make herself in- 
telligent if nature has made her stupid ?” 

I doubt if there is a woman in the 
United States—or a man either, for that 
matter—who would be willing to admit 
in cold blood that he or she is not intelli- 
gent. Yet one must acknowledge, upon 
consideration, that just having children, 
particularly deaf children, does not bring 
simultaneous understanding of how to 
train them; nor does it even make one 
like to train them—shocking though such 
an admission may be. ‘Training implies 
teaching, and the teaching of small chil- 
dren involves a kind of joyful self-for- 
getfulness, a patient striving toward far- 
distant goals—characteristics which may 
not interest all men or women any more 
than it interests all men or women to 
want to be tailors or carpenters. 

But by the conditions of our present- 
day American life the people who have 
children, particularly deaf children, are 
required to take exclusive care of them 
until they are sent to school. That is the 
prospect which you have before you, and 
intelligent care of a deaf child presup- 
poses a good deal of acquired wisdom. 





2. JUST THINK A MINUTE 


You want very much to do what is 
right and best for your little deaf child. 
You both work very hard to provide food 
and clothing and a home for him. You 
want him to have a good education and, 
above all things, to learn to talk, and you 








would make almost any money sacrifice 
to bring about that result. But thinking 
is another matter. When the question is 
not one of work or material self-sacrifice, 
but just a business of exercising unused 
portions of your intelligence, you balk; 
because it is true of parents as it is of 
everybody else, “We would rather lie 
down and die than think.” 

Thinking, where your deaf child is 
concerned, means steady mental applica- 
tion to his needs and possibilities. It 
means confronting new problems and 
cheerfully investigating the best sources 
of information that you can command. 
It means reading books and consulting 
authorities and regularly and consistently 
carrying out the methods which seem best 
to you after you have learned a great 
deal about deafness. It means develop- 
ing almost a sixth sense, which will indi- 
cate the best manner of treating your 
little child and of talking to him. 

And this thinking must be consecutive 
and lasting. Like all exercise, it becomes 
easier with practise, until after a while 
you will think about deaf children almost 
as naturally as you feed or clothe them; 
but in the beginning the thinking part 
comes hard. 

Your reward, however, for doing the 
right kind of thinking is very great: 

You leave off worrying, since your 
thought and investigation have made you 
understand that deafness will not prevent 
your child from being happy and learn- 
ing to speak and getting an education. 

You leave off pitying your baby, be- 
cause you learn how many interesting 
things there are in the world for deaf 
people to do and have and enjoy. 

You leave off pitying yourselves, be- 
cause you find out that if you do every- 
thing you need to do for your child’s 
good you will be too busy being alert and 
interested to have time to be miserable. 

You learn how to regulate your child’s 
life and time to the best advantage, since 
your investigations have proved to you 
that every day of his life is important and 
must be used. 

You learn how to prepare the way for 
the teacher, who a few vears from now 
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will teach him to talk, and you prepare 
the way so well that his speech will be 
clear and good. 

You learn to direct his activities, so 
that his senses and his muscles receive 
the proper training. 

You learn how to talk to him, so that 
he can read speech from your lips and 
those of others. 

You learn to give him proper food and 
exercise and air and clothing. 

You gain a healthy, happy, constantly 
developing, and well-balanced child, who 
is a joy to you, in place of an untrained, 
disobedient, troublesome child, whose 
powers and faculties are only half devel- 
oped and are used to his harm rather than 
to his good. 

You learn many things that broaden 
your own life and make it bigger and 
better and more wise. 

These are a few of the things that 
thinking about a deaf child will do. 


MEANS FOR A CHILD 
DEAF 


3. WHAT IT TO BE 

The deaf-born child enters the world 
with all the same faculties and powers 
as the hearing child, except the sense of 
hearing. He laughs and cries and gurgles 
like any other baby, but, because he does 
not hear the speech of the people around 
him, he does not develop the ability to 
express his ideas and desires in spoken 
words. He grows up unable to make use 
of spoken language, unless his family and 
his teachers supply the training that is 
necessary to enable him to command and 
utilize his vocal organs. 

That even those born totally deaf. may 
acquire serviceable speech has been 
proved. Any deaf child who has fair 
mentality and whose speech organs have 
not been impaired by disease (a rare oc- 
currence) can be taught to speak. His 
degree of facility depends altogether 
upon his training and environment—that 
Is, upon how well he is taught and how 
much practise in speech his surroundings 
afford him. His speech may never be ex- 
actly the same as that of a hearing per- 
son, but if his instruction is begun early 
enough, it will be good and understand- 
able speech. 
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But this ability to talk will not come 
to him quickly. Only after years of care- 
ful instruction will he speak fluently and 
well, and this instruction must come from 
trained teachers. Do not expect your 
little deaf child to talk while he is small. 
Do not attempt to make him say words 
unless he has hearing enough to say them 
of his own accord. 

There is a proposition in mathematics 
that you want to learn right now and 
never forget: 


Speech = Articulation + Language 


Listen to the talk of a hearing child. 
There are two things about it which the 
child has learned unconsciously. First, 
he knows how to perform certain actions 
with his tongue and lips and throat by 
which he utters words. That is what we 
call articulation. But articulation is not 
the whole of speech. The hearing child 
knows that “bed” means bed, that “good- 
bye” means good-bye, that “baby” stands 
for baby, and that “walk” means a defi- 
nite movement of one’s legs. In other 
words, the hearing child understands the 
meaning of language, and according as 
the language he hears every day is good 
or bad, his vocabulary will be rich or 
poor. 

Now, the deaf child does not know 
how to form the movements of speech, 
and you cannot help him. That work is 
for a trained articulation teacher. But 
remember that the articulation teacher, 
who shows him how to control his vocal 
organs, can supply only half of what he 
needs in order to talk. The other half is 
language, or a familiarity with the mean- 
ing and the use of words, and that is 
where you can help him during the years 
before he starts to school. 

The most noticeable effect of your 
child’s infirmity will seem to you the fact 
that he does not speak. Now, his deaf- 
ness means a great deal more than that. 
As one of the chief educators of the deaf 
has stated it: 

“The tragedy of deafness lies not in 
the mere fact that the deaf child does not 
hear sounds, nor that he does not speak, 
but in the almost irremediable effect 
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which it produces upon the development 
of his mind.” 

A child’s brain does not work and grow 
and develop as a whole and all of a piece. 
Certain parts of it, called “centers,” de- 
velop according as the sense organs are 
perfected. There is a center for hearing, 
one for touch, one for vision, and so on, 
and another center controls the move- 
ments of the face and tongue that we 
make in forming speech. In the deaf 
child’s brain the hearing, speech, and lan- 
guage centers are inactive, and so the 
whole structure of the brain is affected. 
But the centers for sight and touch may 
be developed to do the work of the hear- 
ing center in supplying the child with 
language and articulation—that is, the 
sense of touch may be trained so that the 
little child can distinguish the vibrations 
of speech, can recognize long and short 
vowels, high and low notes of the voice, 
and can follow the rhythm of speech by 
placing his hand on his teacher’s nose 
and chest and the top of her head, and 
the vision may be trained until the child 
can understand speech by watching the 
speaker’s lips. And in proportion as his 
touch and vision are developed and 
trained the corresponding brain centers 
are strengthened and his mind expands. 
This is why schools for the deaf make 
such a point of exercises in sense train- 
ing; and this is why parents can do so 
much to help this training, which is given 
much more easily during the first years 
of a child’s life, and which is so enor- 
mously important in the development of 
any child, deaf or hearing. 

It is because of the effect that the in- 
ability to speak and to use language has 
on the mind of a child that the oral 
method of instruction is so much to be 
preferred to the sign or manual methods. 
Even if your child’s lip-reading and ar- 
ticulation are at first so faulty as to seem 
of little value to him as a means of com- 
munication, they are of incalculable value 
in developing his mind. 

Deafness means even more than lack 
of speech and hearing and arrested men- 
tal development. If the child is not care- 
fully trained, it frequently brings decided 





faults of character — obstinacy, selfish- 
ness, lack of sympathy, and lack of imag- 
ination. The little deaf child is stubborn 
and willful because he does not under- 
stand the decrees of those in control of 
him. He is selfish because, not appreci- 
ating the rights and feelings of other peo- 
ple, his own feelings and desires predomi- 
nate in his mind. He lacks imagination 
because people cannot talk to him about 
anything except what he sees or feels at 
the moment, and because he has not the 
influence of stories, nursery rhymes, re- 
ligious ideas, or nature study to teach 
him of other worlds than the world of 
concrete things around him. These qual- 
ities—imagination, sympathy, and consid- 
eration for others—must be imparted to 
him by those who train him, and this 
training is more easily supplied during 
the first years of his life. 

Deafness frequently means arrested 
physical development. The child may 
have had some severe illness which made 
him deaf, or he may have been frail from 
birth. His center of balance is defective, 
because the center of balance is situated 
in the same part of his brain as the center 
for hearing. He is liable to fall down 
easily, to stumble over things, and to 
carry his body awkwardly. For these 
reasons, his physical training is of the 
utmost importance. 

I have mentioned a few of the disad- 
vantages of deafness because I want to 
point out ways of overcoming them; but 
these disadvantages are handicaps merely 
and should not be exaggerated into terri- 
ble afflictions. They can be to a great 
degree eliminated. 

When a child is deaf, he is deaf; but 
he need not be regarded as a cross or a 
burden or a poor little unfortunate. 
Think of him rather as a field to be sown, 
a garden to be cultivated. His mind 1s 
virgin soil for you to plant. 

To take a still more suggestive meta- 
phor, his whole being, his mentality, his 
ideas of life, and conduct are kinds of 
plastic clay for you to work with and 
make almost anything you will. Far 
more than to the parents of a hearing 
child, the creative power is offered to you. 
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You are, to an appalling degree, deific. 
What the child is or does or may become 
depends on you. 


4. HOW TO TREAT A DEAF BABY 


The first thing to do is be still. Be 
still and know that, in spite of all the 
handicaps it brings, deafness is not so 
very terrible ; that there are many things 
you can do to help your baby, and that 
you are going to do them. Only when 
you are quiet can you drop worry and 
anxiety and put yourself into a useful 
state of mind. Only when you are quiet 
and confident will you have patience for 
the constant doing of very many little 
things instead of the one or two heroic 
big things you could so much more easily 
accomplish ; and composure is the prime 
requisite for living up to the doctrine of 
non-interference promulgated by the 
greatest educator of our times, whose 
revolutionary idea it is that teachers 
should watch and study children instead 
of bossing them. 

The education of a deaf child is made 
up of small things, and progress is some- 
times so slow that you do not seem to be 
going forward at all. A teacher of the 
deaf once said of her most distinguished 
pupil, “I had her a year and a half before 
I could see that we had made any ad- 
vance.” 

A deaf boy of two was given a private 
teacher whose task was to encourage him 
to use his voice, though not specifically 
to teach him to speak. The slowness 
with which the work was carried on is 
evidenced by the fact that at the end of 
a year the boy spoke and used only two 
words—“up” and “milk.” Yet that boy 
grew up to graduate from Harvard Col- 
lege and to mingle readily with hearing 
people, both in business and in society. 

Don’t be in a hurry to see results from 
your efforts to help your deaf baby, and 
don’t be discouraged when you find that 
what you have to do for him is an endless 
succession of small and seemingly unim- 
portant things, instead of cutting off your 
hand for him or breaking your neck to 
save his life from flood or flame. 

Treat him always as if he could hear. 


You cannot judge how deaf he is. The 
degree of deafness in a small child is very 
difficult to ascertain. He often feels 
sounds, or he may turn his head at just 
the right moment by accident, and so you 
may frequently be in doubt as to whether 
he hears a sound or not; but use every 
opportunity to exercise his hearing. Hold 
him near the piano when some one is 
playing. Call to him from a short dis- 
tance. Make a sudden sharp noise, clap 
your hands, or whistle when he is not 
looking at you, and see if he seems to 
notice. When you hold him in your arms 
sing to him, speak in his ear. 

Encourage him to babble and mur- 
mur and gurgle and crow. Croon 
“m-m-m-m-m” with your lips closed and 
your voice rising and falling and perhaps 
he will imitate you. Hold his little hand 
against your nose when you do this. The 
‘‘m”’ sound is nasal and makes a vibration 
in the nose. He will notice the difference 
between this and “la, la, la,” where the 
vibration is in the throat. It is not pos- 
sible for a hearing person to realize the 
peculiar sensitiveness of the deaf to vi- 
brations. Sounds, whether of the voice, 
of a musical instrument, or a foot-ball, 
can be very powerfully felt by a deaf 
person. It is through this feeling that a 
deaf child learns to control his voice. As 
you sing to him, with his little hand 
against your lips and nose and breast, the 
vibrations will give him his first lesson in 
the rise and fall, the tone and cadence, of 
the human voice. 

Talk to him a great deal to accustom 
him to the habit of watching your lips. 
Talk exactly as you would to a hearing 
baby, repeating the same phrases many 
times, not automatically and with strained 
attention, but naturally, just as one talks 
to any baby from the time he is a day old. 

“Come to mother. Mother’s little baby. 
Mother’s own baby. Are you mother’s 
baby? Do you love mother? Who's 
that? That’s papa. See papa come to 
baby. Are you papa’s baby? Do you 
love papa? Papa loves baby. Come to 
papa!” 

Always say “mother” and “papa” or 
“mother” and “father” ; never “mamma” 
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and “papa,” which look exactly alike on 
the lips. Don’t speak with stern emphasis 
and predetermined effort, like a conscien- 
tious teacher hammering in a_ lesson. 
Don’t let him realize that you are trying 
consciously to do something to him. Say 
everything easily and naturally, because 
it is the natural thing to say at that time, 
the sort of thing you would say to any 
baby. If you say “mother” and “father” 
often enough, with some indication at 
first of the person to whom you refer, he 
will learn to know what these words 
mean, and from these he will progress to 
many others. Say “Shut your little 
eyes,” and then, with a smile, gently close 
his eyelids. Then, as they fly open again, 
“Mother shuts her eyes,” and close your 
own. Do this often enough and he ‘will 
close his eyes at your suggestion. “Open 
your mouth” can be taught in the same 
way. “Where are your eyes?” “Show 
me your mouth.” “Where is your nose?” 
“Where is mother’s nose?” ‘Where is 
papa’s nose?” “Where is papa’s mouth ?” 
are a few of the things you might say to 
him. 

Sing the honorable history of the five 
little pigs to him, while you play with his 
five little toes, and play “Pat-a-cake, pat- 
a-cake, baker’s man” and “Bean porridge 
hot, bean porridge cold.” He will not 
understand any of the rhymes at first, of 
course; but neither does a hearing baby. 
The point is to treat him exactly like a 
hearing baby, and as he grows accus- 
tomed to watching speech, and sees the 
same words again and again, he will 
gradually acquire a lip-reading vocabu- 
lary, just as the hearing baby, from much 
repetition of the same sounds on the part 
of the people about him comes to recog- 
nize the words he hears. With both deaf 
and hearing, this ability to understand 
speech comes little by little, and nothing 
that you can do for your child is more 
important than this one thing of teaching 
him to read words from the lips. 

Never make signs nor wave your arm 
at him to attract his attention. If he is 
sitting on the floor or in a chair you can 
cause him to look at you by tapping on 
the floor with your foot. This light foot 


tap must always be your signal to him, 
Never make a sign to help him under- 
stand what you want to say to him. The 
sign habit once acquired is very hard to 
break and is very harmful, because every 
time you make him look at your hands 
instead of at your mouth you prevent 
him from getting just that much practise 
in lip-reading. 

Always make sure that he can see you 
when you speak to him. The light should 
come from behind him and fall on your 
face. Do not speak to him when the light 
is at your back. Do not mouth your 
words or make exaggerated movements 
of your facial organs. Speak quietly, 
clearly, and rather slowly, but always 
naturally. 

Keep him out of doors as much as pos- 
sible, and let him sleep out of doors at 
night. 


5. ABOUT LIP-READING 


The art of understanding conversation 
by watching the movements of the lips is 
really very wonderful. A deaf person 
with a good command of language can 
learn to understand practically all that is 
said to him, and yet he really sees only 
about 50 per cent of the actual move- 
ments of the speech organs in forming 
speech. More than half the sounds we 
make when speaking are formed in the 
throat or inside the mouth and have to be 
supplied by guesswork or by association 
with the sounds that can be seen. Such 
words as “king,” “cake,” “kick,” “kitten” 
are almost invisible, and yet a good lip- 
reader will understand them readily when 
they are used in sentences. 

It would be a good plan for you to pro- 
cure a text-book on lip-reading and study 
it, because you can help your child a 
great deal more if you have some knowl- 
edge of what words are easy to read from 
the lips and what are hard to see. Lip- 
reading is very different from articula- 
tion. In learning to talk, a child must 
know each separate position of the speech 
organs in forming each word. In read- 
ing the lips, he has only to recognize the 
movements that are made in passing from 
one position to another. Schools for the 
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deaf are just learning this fact, and are 
beginning to see that the charts and lists 
of words intended for speech practise are 
not adapted for practise in speech-read- 
ing, because in speech-reading words 
must be recognized rapidly as parts of 
rapidly uttered sentences, not as succes- 
sions of separate positions. 

Have some one read to you the simpler 
lip-reading exercises given in the text- 
book. If you stop up your ears you will 
be compelled to depend on your sight to 
understand what is said, and the practical 
knowledge gained in this way will enable 
you to help your child in many ways. 
One rather unusual benefit will be that if 
you can read your child’s lips you will be 
able to understand many of the words he 
himself tries to say. A little deaf child 
is often discouraged in talking because 
nobody can understand him. Having no 
knowledge of the formation of words ex- 
cept as they look to him on a speaker's 
lips, he will scarcely be able to approxi- 
mate the sound, although he may make 
the lip movements perfectly. So, instead 
of puzzling over his inarticulate utter- 
ances, you may be able to tell what he 
says by watching him. Do not try to cor- 
rect his mistakes unless you are sure that 
he can hear your voice. 

Make every action, every event, every 
game, a means of lip-reading. When he 
learns to walk he will understand “walk” 
from your lips, if you walk and repeat 
the word slowly several times, showing 
him that the word refers to the action. 
From that he will soon be able to under- 
stand what you mean when you say, “Do 
you want to go for a walk?” “Will you 
go for a walk with me?” “Run” and 
“jump” can be taught in the same way. 
If you are patient and interested and 
clever about it, by the time he is three 
years old he will have learned to under- 
stand such commands as “Roll over,” 
“Roll over on the floor,” “Roll over on 
the grass,”’ “Roll the ball,’ “Throw the 
ball,” “Throw the ball on the floor,” 
“Throw the ball up high,” “Throw the 
ball to papa,” “See the horse,” “See the 
big horse,” ‘“Where’s baby’s horse?” 
“Bring mother the horse,” “Bring mother 
the ball,” “Show papa the ball.” 
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If he does not understand what you 
mean, go and get the thing and show it 
to him, or perform the action yourself 
and repeat the word. Do not make a 
sign to indicate a word he has once 
learned to read from the lips. Do not 
make the sign of throwing; make him 
read “throw” from your lips. Do not 
shake your head for “no.” He can learn 
to differentiate between “no” and “yes” 
as he reads them from the lips just as 
easily as he can distinguish a head shake 
from a nod. It is so easy to make the 
motion of drinking instead of saying, “Do 
you want a drink of water?” to beckon 
instead of saying “Come,” to rub your 
hands when you mean “Go and wash your 
hands,” that you fall into the error un- 
consciously ; but you must guard yourself 
from that sort of thing if you want your 
child to talk. 

By putting his finger into a glass of 
warm water and then into one of cold 
water, or holding his hand under the 
faucets alternately and repeating “warm 
water,” “cold water,” you can teach him 
to understand “warm” and “cold.” Let 
him feel ice, snow, the window-pane, re- 
peating “cold” as he touches each one, 
and the lamp chimney or electric light 
bulb, the outside of a warm vegetable 
dish, or the tea-kettle for “warm.” As 
he learns a noun or adjective, put it into 
sentences and use it constantly, so that 
he will not forget it. “Go to the bath- 
room and turn on the warm water in the 
bath-tub” would be absolute Greek to an 
untrained deaf child, but to your own 
little one of four it will be quite intelli- 
gible, because you have led up to it grad- 
ually. 

At the table you can teach him to 
understand the names of all the different 
articles of food and service, and always 
to say “Please” and “Thank you.” 
“Please give me the bread.” “Will you 
have some bread?” “Do you want a 
spoon?” “Please give me that spoon.’ 
“Will you have another potato?” 

All the actions of his daily life, bath- 
ing, dressing, undressing and going to 
bed, going out of doors to play, afford 
endless opportunities for lip-reading. 
Teach him to recognize “shoes,” “hat,” 
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“brush,” by showing him the object and 
repeating the word, and soon he will 
understand and obey when you say, 
“Bring me the brush and comb,” “Go and 
find your shoes,” “Put your hat on be- 
fore you go outdoors.” Every sentence 
learned is a step forward, and every one 
demands infinite patience on your part. 
When you are in a hurry or tired or in- 
different, it will be so much easier to get 
the shoes or the brush yourself and put 
on his hat without telling him about it 
that you will perform the action almost 
automatically. You simply have to drill 
yourself not to do anything that you can 
tell him to do. It saves so much time to 
point to an object instead of repeating 
the name of it that your hand will make 
the gesture of pointing before you are 
aware, but you must school your hands 
to keep still. But do not repeat a word 
too often. If he does not understand at 
the second or third repetition, go and get 
the thing and show it to him. Never tire 
or irritate him by repeating a word or 
command ten or fifteen times. 

You must not’ only be patient; you 
must be natural, joyous, and happy in 
this work. In all these countless little 
endeavors that sum up your child’s first 
language lessons there is one big, big 
principle to keep in. mind, and I wish I 
knew of words forcible enough to say it 
so that you would never forget. Don’t 
do any of this lip-reading work in such 
a way that the child is made to feel that 
you are doing something to him or trying 
to get him to do something for some arbi- 
trary reason of your own. This practise 
must be unconscious, or half of its value 
is destroyed. Billy, jerked forcibly by 
the arm and bidden by emphatic gesture 
to look at mother’s face while she says 
“Come to mother,” may indeed come to 
mother, but not with one-tenth the good 
grace nor with one-tenth the good effect 
on his future conduct and lip-reading 
ability that there would be if “Come to 
mother” were uttered smilingly, as a mere 
commonplace in the course of the day’s 
business. Mary, set forcibly upon moth- 
er’s lap and wheedled into looking at 
mother while mother, enveloped in the 
exasperating pretense of “It’s for your 


good,” which may mean anything un- 
pleasant, from castor-oil to pulling out a 
tooth, shows her the difference between 
a brown ribbon and a blue one and en- 
deavors to teach Mary to understand 
“brown” and “blue” from the lips, will 
not learn the colors haif so easily as she 
would if mother taught her the words 
casually, some time when Mary was al- 
ready interested in ribbons. Everything 
a child learns unconsciously or through 
his own effort is worth many times as 
much as the same thing is worth when 
pounded into him. Every increase in lan- 
guage or lip-reading ability is valuable in 
direct proportion as it is gained without 
friction ; and your business as your child’s 
first teacher is to watch and seize oppor- 
tunities to teach him unaware. 

As he grows older, and you keep on 
talking to him, he will understand more 
and more complicated sentences, even 
though he cannot even approximate the 
sounds himself. You can say to him, 
“It’s cold in here; shut the window,” and 
he will obey. If you make the request, 
“Please bring me the paper from the 
table,” he will bring it, having long ago 
learned “window” and “paper” and 
“table,” each as a separate noun, com- 
mitted to memory with the object before 
him. By the time he is five or six you 
can say such lengthy sentences as “Open 
the bottom drawer of the bureau and find 
your new shoes,” and he will perform 
the action with delight. Not one deaf 
child in five hundred can obey such com- 
mands before he enters school, because 
not one child in five hundred has any real 
training at home. 

In schools for the deaf, teachers in the 
second and third grades are still impart- 
ing to children of nine and ten lessons 
their mothers could have taught them be- 
fore they were five. For instance, among 
the small models that are used for lan- 
guage lessons there may be a toy cooking 
stove, and the teacher may open the door 
and look in to illustrate the sentence 
which she later writes upon the board 
and has the children repeat and read from 
her lips: “Teacher opened the oven door 
and looked in.” 

Much of the precious time spent on 











these exercises could be saved if all the 
children had learned years before, at 
home, to read “oven” from the lips and 
to “open the oven door” at mother’s re- 
quest. 

Your ingenuity and pleasure in this 
work will increase as you go on. You 
will find that adjectives are more easily 
taught in pairs: “sweet” and “sour,” 
“long” and “short,” “high” and “low,” 


“large” and “small,” “rough” and 
“smooth,” “warm” and “cold.” 
To teach the words “large” and 


“small,” have two similar objects of dif- 
ferent sizes, as, for instance, the gradu- 
ated blocks that fit inside of one another. 
Lay your hand on one and say, “Large” ; 
then on the other and say, “Small.” Do 
this several times. Then, without indi- 
cating either block, say, “Show me the 
large one,” and, if he points it out, “Show 
me the small one.” If he makes a mis- 
take, don’t say, “No, no,” but just correct 
him quietly. If he tires of the exercise 
before he has learned the words, do not 
force it upon him. Let it go and return 
to it another time. Never have him do 
any of these lessons “before people” to 
“show off.” The minute you start that, 
their value is largely destroyed, for he 
must remain unconscious. 

The limitations of this work will, of 
course, be borne in upon you forcibly as 
you come to realize that your child must 
always be shown the object or action you 
are talking about before he learns the 
name of it, and you find that you cannot 
convey to him any abstract idea. He will 
not know what “tomorrow” means, nor 
“yesterday.” He has no conception of 
such phrases as “far away,” “long ago,” 
“by and by.” You cannot explain to him 
the difference between a kind and an un- 
kind action, a right or wrong impulse. 
He has not the faintest notion of divinity, 
of God or prayer, or of the ultimate con- 
sequences of acts. No child has, for that 
matter. But you can convey some idea of 
right and wrong to a hearing child, 
whereas with the deaf child your “Yes” 
and “No,” your smile and frown, your 
atmosphere of peace or irritability, and 
your actions as he inevitably views them 
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are his only criterion for judging what is 
“good” or “bad.” Have a care, then, as 
to your own spiritual state. A deaf child 
reading your lips may also be reading 
your mind and heart; so try and not let 
him see anger, impatience, or injustice. 
His religion can safely wait till he is 
older if you show him by your example 
how to be patient and kind-hearted and 
joyous. 


6. THE ALL-IMPORTANT SENSE TRAINING 


Did it ever occur to you why little chil- 
dren invariably wish to handle everything 
they see? Probably, like most unreason- 
ing adults, you thought it only a kind of 
moral perversity, one of those exasperat- 
ing habits of childhood which seem to 
serve no purpose except to annoy grown 
people. It is true that the impulse to take 
hold of things arises partly from curiosity 
to find out about the world—a divinely 
splendid curiosity, which needs to be di- 
rected and encouraged, not suppressed— 
but it is also due to the fact that in little 
children the sense of touch is much more 
fully developed than the sense of sight. 
A baby’s eyes are as good optical instru- 
ments as those of a boy of seven, but the 
boy sees ever so much more than the 
baby, because his eyes have been trained 
to carry messages to his brain and the 
baby’s have not. On the other hand, the 
sense of touch of a very little child is 
much more delicate and accurate than 
that of a grown person, whose tactile 
sense is blunted by misuse and lack of 
training. The finger tips of a three-year- 
old child can be trained to marvelous 
power of discrimination in judging the 
size, form, weight, and other character- 
istics of different objects, and this in- 
crease of power is of incalculable value 
in developing his brain. 

The education of the tactile sense is 
one of the cornerstones of the wonderful 
Montessori method about which we have 
lately heard so much, but for many years 
before Madame Montessori was known 
on this side of the Atlantic sense training 
was an important item in the education 
of the deaf. The years when sense train- 
ing is most valuable to a child are those 
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from three to seven, which period, being 
generally passed in his home, is com- 
monly wasted in what an educator has 


called the “induced intellectual deadness . 


’ 


of a deaf child’s early years.” To pre- 
vent this waste should be your endeavor, 
and sense training is, next to lip-reading, 
one of the most important means to pave 
the way for speech and education. 

If you can afford it and are sufficiently 
interested, obtain a set of Montessori 
didactic materials; but do not send for 
them until you have read “The Montes- 
sori Method,” by Maria Montessori, and 
“Dr. Montessori’s Own Handbook,” and 
are thoroughly familiar with the aim and 
purpose of her method. Read the books 
anyhow for the valuable lessons they con- 
tain. You may also be able to procure 
back numbers of Ture Voitra Review or 
reprints of articles dealing with the Mon- 
tessori method as used in schools for the 
deaf. 

The Montessori idea may be in a meas- 
ure carried out by means of home-made 
materials. For sight training, the best 
thing to start with is color work, and you 
can begin to teach the colors when the 
child is two and a half or three years old. 
Show him a basket containing several 
colors of worsted skeins mixed together. 
Take out the red piece and show it to 
him. Then mix it with the others, turn 
them all over, and “find” it, showing it 
to him with a smile of delight. Then mix 
the colors again and let him “find” the 
red one. To vary this, provide two red 
skeins just alike. Show him one and then 
indicate that he is to find the other one 
in the basket. Do not keep this up very 
long at a time. Proceed slowly, giving 
one color at each lesson, until he can 
quickly find and identify any of the cardi- 
nal colors. Colored rubber balls will do 
for this, or string balls over which you 
have crocheted bright-colored covers ; but 
balls inevitably suggest a game not asso- 
ciated with colors. 

You can make use of this work for lip- 
reading. ‘Take two skeins of worsted, 
the red and the blue. Lay your hand on 
the red and say, “Red,” slowly and dis- 
tinctly. Then lay your hand on the blue 


and say, “Blue.” Then again, “Red,” 
“Blue.” Then, without indicating either 
color, say, “Red,” and see if the child will 
hand it to you, and then “Blue,” and let 
him give you the blue one. When he has 
learned a color and can read its name 
from the lips, call his attention to it every 
time you see it: the red sofa pillow, a 
red ribbon, his red cap, a red leaf on the 
sidewalk, a red flower; the blue wall 
paper, the blue water in the wash-tub, 
your blue dress, the blue sky, the blue- 
jay or bluebird. 

To continue this sight training, place a 
number of toys or other objects of very 
different size and shape in a basket or 
box, take them out one at a time and 
arrange them in a row on the table—for 
instance, a little sheep, a doll in a bath- 
tub, a horseshoe magnet. Then, having 
him hide his eyes in a corner, take one 
of the objects from its place and put it 
somewhere else on the table. Call him 
back to the table and see if he notices 
that something has been changed. He 
will probably be mystified, and you may 
have to “find” the thing itself and put it 
back in its place; but the next time you 
misplace one of the toys let him replace 
it. Do this several times, until he under- 
stands the game, and then vary it by hid- 
ing your own eyes while he changes the 
arrangement. Do not move more than 
one object at a time at first, but after he 
knows what you want him to do, you will 
be able to disarrange four or five objects, 
and he will remember their original posi- 
tions and replace them. The idea is to 
train his eyes to notice differences and 
similarities. You may continue by hiding 
a toy well out of sight and letting him 
find it. All kinds of hide and hunt games 
are good for sight training —hide the 
thimble, for instance, and hunting for 
blocks or other objects hidden about the 
room or out on the lawn. 

The toys you used to start the sight 
training are also good for first lessons in 
touch training. Blindfold yourself, pick 
up the sheep, and feel it. Put it down, 
take off the blindfold, look at the toys, 
and lay your hand on the sheep, with 
evident pleasure in pointing out that that 
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was the thing you had been feeling. 
Then blindfold the child and put one of 
the toys in his hands. When he has felt 
it carefully, take it out of his hand, put 
it down, remove the blindfold, and let 
him indicate which thing it was that he 
held. From dissimilar- objects you can 
proceed to those more alike, as, for in- 
stance, spoons of different sizes: a salt 
spoon, a coffee spoon, a soup spoon, a 
table spoon ; spools of different sizes, and 
also geometrical solids—a cube, a sphere, 
apyramid. Varying the exercise, provide 
two of each thing and let him match them 
while blindfolded, selecting each pair 
from a pile of mixed objects. Give him 
a handful of knives, forks, and spoons 
and let him sort them by touch. Let him 
sort money in this way. 

Another tactile exercise is offered by 
strings of different thicknesses stretched 
across a frame: cotton thread, fine string, 
heavy string, and so on up to a piece of 
rope. Have a duplicate of each. Let him 
feel one of them by running his fingers 
lightly over it as you hold it, and then find 
its mate on the frame. Different kinds 
of cloth are also good for touch training, 
as velvet, silk, cotton, wool, etc. Have 
two sets pasted on cards and let him 
match them by feeling them. When he 
first begins this exercise, guide his fin- 
gers, which must always be scrupulously 
washed as a preliminary, very lightly over 
the surface of the texture. An easier 
exercise of this kind is with squares of 
cloth, which he can feel between his 
thumb and forefinger. 

Fasten a piece of sandpaper across half 
of a smoothly polished board about.two 
inches by eight. Show it to him. Run 
your fingers lightly over the smooth end 
and say, “Smooth.” Then touch the sand- 
paper and say, “Rough.” 

Repeat the words until he recognizes 
“rough” and “smooth” from the lips and 
knows to what they refer. Then let him 
distinguish between different grades of 
sandpaper when blindfolded. Put rice, 
corn, oats, wheat, etc., in little cups—two 
cups of each kind. Let him feel one kind 
of grain and then find it again in the 
other set of cups. None of these exer- 





cises should be insisted upon nor per- 
sisted in until he is tired. 

The hollow blocks which fit inside of 
one another, and which you may buy at 
the ten-cent store, correspond to the Mon- 
tessori “tower” and may be used in a 
variety of ways. After he has learned to 
pile them up and knock them down and 
pile them up again, have him start the 
tower at some distance from the pile of 
blocks, carrying each block across the 
room as he needs it. To find the right 
block at such a distance is not so easy as 
you might fancy. 

Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
every word that Montessori writers say 
about letting a child alone to make his 
own mistakes and correct them himself. 

our object in all this work is not to 
match pieces of sandpaper or build tow- 
ers correctly or detect different thick- 
nesses of string in the shortest possible 
time. Your sole and only purpose is to 
induce the child to exercise his sight and 
touch by doing a thing and making mis- 
takes and unmaking them until his sight 
and touch are trained to accuracy. Your 
doing the thing for him will not bring 
about the desired result any more than 
your translating a French exercise for 
your high-school daughter will help her 
to learn French. The only times when 
you should interfere are when the child 
is uninterested or bored, or insists on 
using the objects for other purposes than 
those for which they are intended. Then 
you should take them away from him and 
find something else for him to do. So 
long as he is struggling to perform the 
right action and is interested in the strug- 
gle, let him alone to do it in his own way, 
no matter how long it takes. 

Carrying several blocks piled up to- 
gether, carrying a glass of water, or pour- 
ing water out of a pitcher are all good 
exercises. 

Remember that a child started young 
enough in the sense exercises will develop 
a marvelous accuracy of touch and move- 
ment, so that he will be able to comport 
himself as dextrously as a grown person 
with liquids and other things usually diffi- 
cult for a small child to handle. Little 
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fingers that are carefully trained will not 
spill oatmeal on the table-cloth, nor tip 
over the glass of water, nor drop cups to 
the floor ; and little minds busily and hap- 
pily employed in occupations that even 
the child himself can see have serious 
and important meaning will not be fo- 
menting destruction to the peace of 
grown-ups. Practically all of a little 
child’s “mischief” is simply an evidence 
that his hands and brain have not been 
provided with enough interesting things 
to do. 


7. HAPPY THINGS TO DO 


The lady who lives next door to me 
has hung proudly on her wall two ornate 
diplomas, which testify that her twin boys 
took first and second prizes in a Better 
Babies’ Contest. The twins are four 
years old now, beautiful and superlatively 
healthy, and they menace the peace of the 
entire neighborhood. Their exuberance 
of mischief is appalling. They are every- 
where at once, and nothing is safe from 
them. Refrigerators on back porches 
are rifled, trash barrels are turned on 
their sides and their contents scattered on 
front lawns, a bottle of ink inadvertently 
left on a window sill is broken on the 
front porch and ink smeared from one 
end of the house to the other. They run 
away three or four times a day. Their 
mother has about as much control over 
them as she has over the precession of 
the equinoxes, and they are more trouble 
to have around than a whole troop of 
Penrod Schofields. 

The mother is serene in the conviction 
that they are 99 44/100 per cent pure, 
because the Better Babies judges said 
they were, and, being convinced that all 
children are “just naturally mischievous,” 
she lets them gang their ain gait. Now, 
the whole trouble with them is misdi- 
rected energy. Being unusually active, 
intelligent, and enterprising, and never 
having been trained or directed in the 
slightest degree, they are the incarnation 
of activity run wild. Their hands are 
strong, capable, and eager for occupation. 
Their brains insistently demand exercise. 
But this mother has never heard of Mon- 


tessori, and she would rather spend her 
time running after the little boys, alter- 
cating with complaining neighbors, and 
telling her husband all about it when he 
comes home, than provide her children 
with useful, happy, untroublesome things 
to do. 

It is important to remember ‘that the 
things children “must not do” are in- 
finitely more numerous than the acts 
which are permitted, and the child, tor- 
mented by abilities that demand an outlet, 
cannot always stop to discriminate as to 
what, according to adult notions, is per- 
mitted. He wants to find out; he wants 
to think and investigate and know, and 
he is endowed for this very purpose with 
boundless energy and force. This im- 
pelling force, the desire for knowledge, 
is the most divine attribute the child pos- 
sesses, and it is strongest when he is very 
young. As he grows older, it may be 
dissipated or destroyed, and the early 
years of its freshness are too precious to 
be lost. There is absolutely no difference 
in this respect between the deaf child and 
the hearing, unless it be that because of 
their very limitations the deaf are even 
more actively inquisitive. 

The deaf child has fewer outlets than 
a hearing child, fewer means of finding 
out things, fewer games to play; but his 
brain, his eyes, his muscles, and his sense 
of touch demand exercise, and if. they 
are not supplied with rightful and help- 
ful gymnastics, there will be energy and 
activity and curiosity run wild, and you 
will have a deaf child who storms through 
the house, bangs doors, throws his play- 
things on the floor, goes into tantrums 
when he cannot have what he wants, 
grabs things, tips things over, opens for- 
bidden boxes and cupboards and drawers. 
And each year that he grows these mani- 
festations of a soul-denied expression will 
be more violent and more troublesome, 
and also harder to direct into rightful 
channels. It is not possible to find strong 
enough words to insist to you that you 
must provide your child with interesting 
things to do! 

Little children love to string beads and 
buttons and spools, and by the time they 
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are three they take an interest in buttons 
and buttonholes. In the Montessori books 
you will see illustrated the buttoning 
frames that come with the materials, and 
you could easily make some of these 
yourself. The light wooden frames 
should be about twelve inches by fifteen. 
Tack on one of them two pieces of cloth 
that are to be buttoned together with 
large bone buttons, such as are used on 
children’s underclothing. On another, 
tack pieces of cloth with smaller buttons 
and buttonholes. Make one to be fas- 
tened with large hooks and eyes, one with 
small hooks and eyes, one with snap fas- 
teners. Cover two frames with leather— 
one with shoe buttons, to be fastened with 
a button-hook, and one with shoe laces. 
Another should have a strip of stocking 
on one side and a pair of garters on the 
other, to be fastened as the child’s garters 
are fastened. The last and most difficult 
frame has dainty strips of cloth, to be 
fastened with bright-colored ribbons, tied 
in pretty bows. 

Clean hands are the only preliminary 
to these exercises, which are self-explan- 
atory and self-correcting ; so that, after 
showing the child what is to be done with 
them, you can go about your work and 
leave him to himself. Offer him first the 
frame with the large buttons. Button it 
yourself, pushing each button through its 
hole, very slowly and carefully, so that 
he can see every movement ; then unbut- 
ton it slowly, give him the frame, and 
leave him alone. If he is not interested, 
take it away and offer it another time; 
but a child of three will be pretty sure to 
be interested. These frames will. exer- 
cise the little fingers so well that in a 
very short time the child will apply their 
lessons to his own person and will be 
dressing and undressing himself. 

Do not let him see you making these 
frames. Have one all ready prepared for 
him, and when he is through with it let 
him put it away. If you train him when 
he is very, very small to treat his mate- 
rials and toys respectfully and to put 
them away, he can be trusted to go and 
get these things and play with them 
quietly by himself when you are busy. 


You must provide an ample cupboard, 
with shelves low enough for him to reach, 
and as it gradually fills with interesting 
materials to play or work with your 
child’s ability to occupy and use his time 
expands, and he is too busy to be unhappy 
or spoiled. 

When your child has mastered one of 
the buttoning frames, let him put it on 
his shelf, to take up again if he wishes, 
and offer him another one. Show him 
that you respect his efforts. Praise him 
joyfully when he does a thing well. Let 
him see that you are interested in his suc- 
cess and glad of it, but do not try to help 
him by doing a thing for him. If he 
comes to you for help, show him the 
right way, and then let him alone to prac- 
tise it. 

Visit a kindergarten store, obtain a 
catalogue of kindergarten materials, read 
“The Paradise of Childhood,” that Bible 
of the kindergartner, and learn some- 
thing about the various gifts and occu- 
pations. Sewing cards with perforated 
designs that are to be worked with shoe- 
string can be given a child of three, and 
these lead to more intricate designs and 
pictures to be worked with colored 
zephyr. Colored sticks that may be laid 
in designs and patterns, large glass beads 
to string, colored paper discs and straws 
to string on a piece of zephyr with a 
blunt - pointed kindergarten needle, col- 
ored cubes to build chairs and tables and 
houses with, papers to fold and cut—the 
kindergarten field is a wide one, and all 
of these occupations afford exercise in 
muscular control. Clay-modeling is ex- 
cellent, and out of doors there is always 
the sand pile with its never-ending fas- 
cination. 

A pair of blunt-pointed kindergarten 
scissors opens the delight of paper-cut- 
ting, which is perennial in all children. 
Let your child just “snip” at first, to get 
the correct motion of the scissors; then 
let him cut strips of colored paper, which 
may be pasted in the forms of rings to 
make paper chains. 

Do everything that is possible to culti- 
vate his lip-reading ability. Play store 
with him, letting him be the storekeeper 
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to whom you come to buy objects, which 
he must recognize by name from your 
lips. Cut pieces of household furniture 
from advertising pages and paste them 
in a scrap book, furnishing a room on 
each page, letting him do more and more 
of the work of selecting and cutting out 
pictures until he can furnish a scrap-book 
room himself, reading the names of all 
the furniture from your lips. 

It is often pointed out that deaf chil- 
dren, lacking the stimulating appeal of 
nursery rhymes and stories, lose a valu- 
able means of growth. I found that a 
deaf boy of five, who had been trained to 
read the lips and could say a few words, 
understood and acted Mother Goose 
rhymes with great joy and abandon. We 
had a large colored edition of Mother 
Goose, with a separate picture for each 
action of the verse, and the little boy, 
from much looking at the pictures and 
much watching of me while I repeated 
the rhymes, had a very fair comprehen- 
sion of their meaning. Together we 
acted Jack and Jill, Little Miss Muffitt, 
The Queen of Hearts, Little Jack Hor- 
ner, Old Mother Hubbard. and Sing a 
Song of Sixpence. 

We also acted elaborate games with 
paper dolls, whose names and perform- 
ances he read from my lips as I manipu- 
lated a large family of dolls, making them 
perform various actions as children do: 

“Father went outdoors. Father went 
out to the barn. Father brought the 
horse. Father brought the horse and 
buggy. Father put on his hat. Father 
put on his coat. Mother came out. 
Mother and father drove away. Mary 
came out. Mary waved her hand at 
mother and father. Mother and father 
waved their hands at Mary. Mary went 
into the house. Mary dressed the baby. 
Jimmy went out to play. Jimmy played 
ball. Jimmy milked the cow. The baby 
went to sleep. Mary set the table. Mary 
got the supper. Mother and father came 
home. Mother and father brought Mary 
and Jimmy some apples.” 

He read all of this from my lips, and 
when I had “acted a play,” he would 
make the dolls perform according to his 


own notions. He never tired of this 
game. 

These suggestions are mere outlines of 
the sort of things you can provide for 
your child to do. Your own imagination 
and the facility you will gain as you teach 
him will enable you to think of many 
more. The deaf child is so handicapped 
in his intercourse with the world, his 
power for gaining knowledge is so lim- 
ited, you must help him in every possible 
way to gain control of the forces within 
himself, which, rightly directed, will en- 
able him to overcome to an astonishing 
degree the effects of his infirmity. Every 
new word learned, every increase in mus- 
cular control, every step forward in sense 
training, is a step forward along the path 
that leads to success in speech, education, 
life. 


8. DISCIPLINE 


If you are of an old-fashioned turn of 
mind and unversed in modern scientific 
pedagogy, the word “discipline” as ap- 
plied to children inevitably suggests a 
spanking. The mid-Victorian child, when 
“well disciplined,” did what it was told, 
on penalty of being spanked when it 
didn’t. 

In the dictionary “discipline” is ac- 
corded a variety of contradictory mean- 
ings, some of them quite closely allied 
with spanking: “control,” ‘“submissive- 
ness,” “instruction,” “punishment,” “de- 
velopment,” “correction,” “chastisement.” 

In the rather abstruse chapters Madame 
Montessori has given us on the subject 
of discipline, these dictionary meanings 
are reduced to order and joined together 
in a kind of progressive equation, from 
which the chastening parental slipper is 
startlingly eliminated: Discipline = 





Obedience = Power = Self-Control = 
Development = Exercise. Analyzing 


this, we find that discipline is indeed 
obedience, but that there can be no obedi- 
ence unless there is power to obey, and 
that there is no power to obey without 
self-control, and that there cannot be self- 
control without development, and _ that 
development comes through exercise. 
Reducing the equation : Discipline = Ex- 
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ercise in Self-Control. A child whose 
senses have been trained, whose body has 
been developed, and whose mind has been 
rightly exercised can and does obey. In 
the face of this dignified fact, spanking 
and other forms of punishment seem— 
well—funny. 

In an overcrowded school for the deaf 
ten or fifteen little children are often 
taught in one room. They are probably 
in many stages of undevelopment. They 
fidget and squirm. They cannot keep 
their hands still nor their eyes to the 
front. They look out of windows, nudge 
one another. They stare vacantly when 
called upon, although they may know 
very well what is required of them, and 
the teacher exclaims in exasperation, “If 
parents would only teach their children 
to obey before they come to school!” 

By obedience, the teacher—who, as 
some one has remarked, is instinctively 
an animal trainer—means that the chil- 
dren shall sit with their arms folded for 
ten minutes at a time—a pretty hard 
strain on even an adult; that they shall 
not look out of windows nor communi- 
cate with one another, and that they shall 
do exactly what she says when she says 
it, and be alert and interested at her com- 
mand. 

Thinking over the variety of qualities 
this presupposes in the child, you must 
realize that mere good nature and willing- 
ness to obey are not enough. His body 
must have been trained to remain motion- 
less or to assume a given position at com- 
mand, his mind must have been trained 
to facility in exercise and attention, and 
he must have enough self-restraint to be 
able to yield his own wishes to those of 
another. The teacher says, “Be quiet!” 
“Pay attention!” “Do this!” How can 
the child, with the best will in the world, 
obey if his mind and body are not under 
his control and he does not know the 
meaning of courtesy nor the pleasure of 
obliging some one else? It is true that, 
if his parents and teacher are forceful 
enough, he can be drilled into a kind of 
automatic response to commands, but that 
1s not even the obedience of the trained 
animal. It is the response of a jumping- 
Jack to the puller of a string. 











A child who, without annoying others 
by unnecessary, disagreeable, and trouble- 
some acts, goes quietly from one task to 
another in the school-room, who is inter- 
ested in studying and reciting his lessons, 
must have received training, almost from 
his infancy, in self-control. Nor does 
self-control mean self-repression, as so 
many persons fancy. It means self-ex- 
pression of the highest order, and that is 
exactly what the untrained deaf child 
cannot compass. 

Do you remember the first time your 
baby walked alone? The joy you felt 
when, faltering, toppling, liable to tumble 
any minute, he took his first small, un- 
mistakable step forward on his own small 
feet! Do you remember how delighted 
you were, and how you ran to call the 
other members of the family, and how 
you all sat on the floor, breathless and 
eager, waiting to see if he would do it 
again? It did not occur to you to stand 
him in the position for walking, grasp 
his ankles in your hands and pull his feet 
forward, one after the other, hastening 
the process, as it were, by doing his walk- 
ing for him. You let him alone, to learn 
to walk in his own way, through the pre- 
liminary exercises of creeping, pulling 
himself up the leg of the chair, and feel- 
ing his way along the edge of the sofa. 
You encouraged him by your evident de- 
light, and you helped him when he needed 
to be helped, but you let him do his own 
walking. 

I believe that, so ingrained is the habit 
of arbitrary interference in the adult 
mind with relation to children, if you 
could have walked for your baby you 
would have done it. In most of the other 
actions of his daily life you treat him as 
if he were physically helpless and men- 
tally without volition. If he is trying to 
climb into a chair, you pick him up and 
put him into it. If he reaches out his 
hand for a glass of water, you hold it to 
his mouth. If he is slow buttoning his 
shoes, you button them for him, even 
against his passionate protest. If he is 
earnestly engaged in probing for his ball 
that is under the bureau, you get it out 
for him before he has time to get it him- 
self. And yet you expect him to acquire 
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the mental agility and bodily control 
which “obedience” requires. 

When I was doing settlement work one 
winter I helped the trained nurse bathe 
children of all ages in relays, three times 
a week, the little ones on Wednesdays 
and Fridays and the school children on 
Saturdays. Certain of the smaller ones 
went to a kindergarten in the settlement 
house and had to be ready at 9 o’clock. 
The nurse would wash a baby and I 
would dry it and put its clothes on, and 
from long practise we attained to such a 
degree of facility that we bathed and 
dressed those children with the rapidity 
and precision of packing-house employees 
covering hams. Once in a while a little 
tot displayed an intelligent interest in the 
towel or its own garters, and, remember- 
ing poignantly how it had hurt my own 
pride, when I was small, to be violently 
manipulated by grown persons, I would 
stop and let him struggle with the busi- 
ness in hand himself, until a hurried ad- 
monition from the trained nurse would 
remind me that I was haltirig the sched- 
ule. 

Even then I used to think that one 
child sent from the settlement house with 
a genuine interest in cleanliness, acquired 
by learning to bathe and comb itself, 
would have been a better net result of 
our efforts than fifty children washed and 
dried like sauce dishes every week. But 
I was not in the settlement house to think, 
and so the nurse and I continued to turn 
the babies out in damp dozens on sched- 
ule time. 

That is exactly the way it is in fami- 
lies. We are so much concerned with 
the immediate end in view, which is to 
get the child clean for that time, that we 
lose sight of the evil effect it must have 
on a human being to be treated like a 
sauce dish or a ham. It is so much easier 
and takes so much less time to expedite 
the washing and dressing processes by 
doing everything competently ourselves 
that the child, who would love to wash 
and dress himself if we would only give 
him time to learn, loses all that muscular 
training, to say nothing of the mental 
exercise involved. 


We bundle children about as if they 
were helpless dolls, and then we expect 
them to be able to manage their own 
bodies at will. We are abominably rude 
to them, and yet we expect them to be 
courteous. Weare selfish with them, and 
we expect them to learn unselfishness, 
which is another name for obedience. 
We force them to go where our adult 
fancy takes us, to share our jaded adult 
amusements, eat the things that appeal to 
our badly trained appetites, and to sit in 
artificial attitudes in chairs much too 
large for them while we converse on sub- 
jects in which they are not interested. 

In the case of deaf children, this treat- 
ment is infinitely more exaggerated and 
harmful. When in a dim way we realize 
this, we may attempt to offset our neglect 
by an overindulgence in some wrong di- 
rection, pretty often—oh, the consummate 
folly of it !—in the direction of the child’s 
stomach. ‘To save ourselves the trouble 
of studying his needs and supplying them, 
we buy him caramels and popcorn and 
ice-cream soda, and take him to the mov- 
ing-picture show and the vaudeville 
house. The result is, the child is over- 
stimulated, stuffed with poison, and, as a 
natural consequence, nervous and “hard 
to manage.” ‘Then, not being supplied 
with legitimate and necessary occupations 
for his mind and body, he quickly dis- 
covers illegitimate ones. We call this 
“mischief,” and study how to “break him 
of it.” 

Children are far more serious than 
grown people. They regard themselves 
and their occupations with the utmost 
gravity. They like to do things that seem 
necessary and important. I have never 
seen a little child who was not at some 
time seized with a passionate desire to 
imitate the daily work of the house in 
which he lives—sweeping, dusting, wash- 
ing dishes, making beds, laying the table. 
But if the grown people let him help at 
all, they do it patronizingly, showing him 
that his efforts are of no consequence, 
and so the golden moment when he might 
have been properly taught to do these 
things and enjoy them slips away, and 
when he grows older and is asked to help 
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the work has become a task and he hates 
it. 

Of course, ideal conditions do not exist 
in any household ; but a few well-consid- 
ered and well-ordered changes in the fur- 
nishing of the child’s room would make 
it far easier to train him and supply him 
with the mental and physical exercise he 
so imperatively needs. 

The most valuable and necessary les- 
sons in cleanliness and order can be made 
a pleasure to the child who has his own 
little wash-stand and dressing table, a 
closet with hooks low enough for him to 
reach, and a cupboard with low shelves 
to hold his belongings. Enamel pitchers 
and bowls and soap dishes can be pur- 
chased at the ten-cent store, and the mere 
exercise involved in learning to fill the 
pitcher and pour water out of it without 
spilling is of great value. Small brooms 
and dust-pans, little tables and chairs, are 
inexpensive, but are delightful to a child, 
and doubly delightful when their use and 
purpose are seriously regarded by the 
grown-ups of the family and the child 
learns that in caring for his own belong- 
ings he is performing an important duty. 

There is a psychological moment when 
a certain necessary action is fun for a 
child, and that is the moment to let him 
learn to do that thing, always remember- 
ing that the important point is to encour- 
age the child to learn and not to get the 
thing done. Show him, by performing 
the action very slowly yourself, how it 
should be done, and then let him alone. 
If there is a chance to slip in some lip- 
reading and language work, however, by 
all means do so. 

For instance, suppose you are laying 
the table and the little deaf child wants 
to help. Talk to him as he works. Say, 
“Put the forks around—one for papa, 
one for mother, one for brother, one for 
you. Now put the knives around—one 
for papa, one for mother, one for brother. 
one for you. Now the cups—one, two, 
three, four. Put the large plates on, and 
small ones, too—large, small. Show me 
the large ones. Show me the small ones. 
Push the chairs up to the table.” 

If you find the patience and make the 


time to sit still and talk this way and 
allow the child to climb up and down and 
get things for himself, he can do it when 
he is four years old and enjoy it, and a 
child performing a useful action and en- 
joying it is on the high road to becoming 
a disciplined child. 

The deaf child needs immeasurably to 
learn to pour liquids without spilling 
them, to carry objects without dropping 
them, to move quietly and with efficient, 
purposeful motions, and these lessons are 
most easily imparted by allowing him to 
do useful work in which he is interested. 

Your inclination will always be to in- 
dulge your little deaf child, to try and 
make up to him for his misfortune. You 
give him what he wants, even when you 
know it is not good for him to have, and 
you are tempted to force the children he 
plays with to “give up to him” when he 
demands it. The deaf child is set apart, 
shut in upon himself, and unless you are 
careful he will become extremely self- 
centered. He is deprived of much of the 
opportunity to rub against other persons’ 
wishes and prejudices that prevents a 
hearing child from growing too unbear- 
ably selfish. In their games with one an- 
other hearing children gain a certain 
amount of esprit de corps. Cheating is 
frowned upon, greediness is scorned, and 
selfishness is punished. You will have to 
see that your deaf child learns these les- 
sons. Any impulse on your part to pro- 
tect him from the natural consequences 
of selfishness should be rigorously 
checked. 

These suggestions, if carried out in de- 
tail, will touch many sides of your child’s 
life and involve a great deal of care and 
attention on your part. It is harder. to 
teach your child to wash his own ears 
than to do it yourself. It is harder, at 
first, to provide him with occupations 
than to let him run loose. It is harder to 
accustom him to being unselfish than to 
give him what he wants. But these ef- 
forts, if persisted in, will bring your child 
each day nearer to being the able, joyous, 
efficient human being you wish him to 
become. 

The fact that deaf children learn en- 





tirely by example, and never by precept, 
will be terrifyingly born in upon you as 
you become aware that if you want your 
child to be courteous, gracious, and 
charming, you will have to cultivate these 
qualities in yourself. He has none other 
gods before you. You will find him imi- 
tating your manner, your smile, and your 
frown in a ludicrous degree. A deaf 
child’s eyes are terrible in their search- 
ing, appalling in their candor. He knows 
what you are thinking, and if you want 
him to be “good” you will need to learn 
how to be “good” yourself; and as you 
reflect that you have no means to convey 
to him what is good or bad save by your 
own manner alone, you may take comfort 
in Stevenson’s happy dictum: “Gentle- 
ness and cheerfulness, these are the per- 
fect virtues. These come before all 
morality.” 


Q. PHYSICAL TRAINING 


Deaf children have to be taught to do 
a lot of things that hearing children do 
almost by instinct. Many games that 
seem to descend automatically from one 
generation of children to another are un- 
known and bewildering to deaf boys and 
girls, the very ones that need them the 
most. 

Let your little deaf child play with 
hearing children, after you have showed 
them by your own example how to talk 
to him. They will teach him many things 
you could not. But you yourself will 
have to assume a large share in teaching 
him to play: to roll a hoop, throw a ball 
or a bean bag, turn somersaults, play tag 
and hide and seek. 

He needs a great deal of physical exer- 
cise. He needs to play games that will 
compel him to take strong breaths. Be- 
cause he does not speak, his lungs do not 
receive half as much exercise as those of 
a normal child, and you must help him to 
exercise his breathing power. Needless 
to say, these games should be played out 
of doors whenever possible ; but there are 
several that may be played in the house. 

“Egg foot-ball,” in which an egg-shell 
that has been drained of its contents is 
blown from one end of a dining-table to 
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another by two opposing teams, whose 
purpose is to drive the “foot-ball” be- 
tween the goal posts of the opposite side, 
can be readily understood by a little deaf 
child, who will love to play it with other 
children. “Feather dex,” in which a 
feather is blown back and forth across a 
sheet held under the children’s chins, the 
object of each “side” being to blow the 
feather to the opposite side, is fun for a 
number of children to play together. A 
very little child likes to blow pieces of 
paper off a table or the back of his hand, 
or to blow paper windmills, and children 
of all ages love to blow soap bubbles. 

You can play “I spy” with the child, 
and if he has any hearing make this a 
hearing exercise, by hiding and then call- 
ing to him to see if he can find you. 

An exercise in balance is given in the 
Montessori schools by having the children 
walk a chalk-line on the floor. This is 
excellent for deaf children, who need im- 
peratively to learn bodily control. Walk- 
ing along a board raised a few inches 
above the ground affords the same prac- 
tise as walking a picket fence and is much 
less dangerous. 

Swimming is one of the best all-around 
exercises that could be devised. Deaf 
children often have less fear in the water 
than hearing children, and a child of four 
can be taught to float and to swim on his 
back and “dog fashion.” 

When your child is three, start to put 
him through a regular training in out-of- 
door gymnastics. If you are so fortunate 
as to have a yard, install a turning-pole, 
with posts high enough so that the pole 
may be raised as the child grows. If you 
live in a flat, at least hang a trapeze on 
your porch, with a thick mat or pad under 
it in case of falls. A child of four should 
be able to chin himself, to hang by his 
knees, and to pull himself up on the pole. 

If you do not understand the use of 
turning-pole and trapeze, visit a gym- 
nasium and watch; but any boy of ten— 
and now-a-days, thank goodness, almost 
any girl—can show you all you need to 
know about them, and will gladly help 
you teach your child to use them. Do 
not make the slightest difference in this 
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matter if your child is a girl. Keep her 
in rompers and bloomers as long as it is 
humanly possible to save her from the 
exasperating tyranny of skirts. 

Possibly you find it difficult to realize 
the importance of this kind of exercise 
for very small children. I wish I could 
show you a school-room that I saw the 
other day, in which twenty-one deaf chil- 
dren from six to fifteen years old were 
at work under the direction of three 
teachers. The children were paying vari- 
ous degrees of attention to the work they 
were doing, a few were really interested, 
but hardly any of them were making half 
the use of their faculties and powers that 
they might have done. In that group of 
semi-bored and listless little figures one 
boy of seven stood out from all the rest. 
He alone sat erect in his seat, and he was 
altogether so bright-eyed and alert and 
fresh and clean that one’s eye could not 
but mark him. I am convinced that a 
large part of his superiority came from 
the fact that his father has been putting 
him through a regular course of physical 
training since he was two years old. 

Of course, this exercise must not be 
overdone. The object is not to make the 
child a muscular prodigy, but it cannot 
be insisted upon too often how much the 
deaf child needs training in balance, in 
self-confidence, and in self-control. Even 
the hard of hearing are apt to be clumsy 
in their movements and to lack confidence 
in locomotion. I have known a deaf 
woman to fall down three or four steps 
in descending a staircase, not because she 
tripped, but because somebody was 
watching her. I have seen a tall, embar- 
rassed deaf man fall over his own feet 
when he had to cross a room. Confidence 
in movement is inevitably gained through 
exercise. A trained, well-exercised, and 
regularly developed body is much easier 
to control. 

_Read in the chapters on the “lesson of 
silence” in the Montessori books how 
little children learn peace and stillness 
and spiritual calm by simply sitting still 
to see how quiet they can be. Of course, 
with one child alone, the delight of trying 
to be more quiet than all the other chil- 
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dren is not manifest, and the value of 
silence is not easily born in upon a deaf 
child’s mind. But there will be times 
when you can seize just the right mo- 
ment, and, relaxing utterly, sit perfectly 
still and induce your child to relax and 
sit still, just for the sake of quietness. 
Make a game of it, the point being to see 
who can be the more quiet, you or the 
child. If you know anything of meta- 
physics, you understand the spiritual 
value of this ability to attain to silence 
and quiet nerves. 

The most beautiful and pathetic thing 
about parenthood is that we all want our 
children to know more than we do, to 
climb higher than we have gone. Let us 
not neglect the physical side of life in 
working out this desire. Because of the 
artificial existencies we lead, our bodies 
go neglected and uncared for and un- 
trained. We scarcely think of them ex- 
cept when we indulge some appetite or 
when illness has compelled us to notice 
the wonderful machines we so terribly 
misuse. Let us try to avoid this error in 
our children. 

Teach your child to reverence his body. 
Fill him with ambition to make it fine 
and strong and clean. Learn the laws of 
health, so far as you can, and teach him 
while he is very small to obey them. In 
this, as in all the rest of his training, ac- 
centuate the positive rather than the nega- 
tive side. Build up so much of what is 
good and fine that there will not be room 
for what is harmful. 


10. DIET 


The deaf child is, or has been, dis- 
eased, and so all the more care is neces- 
sary to bring his body to a state of health ; 
and in this there is one principle to keep 
in mind — disease comes from within. 
We read so much about disease and its 
cause and its cure that we forget to think 
about health. We have heard so much 
about germs and bacteria that many of 
us imagine them as grotesque entities, 
lying in wait around the corner to spring 
upon our children unaware. 

Yet we all breathe in the germs of the 
most deadly diseases every day of our 
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lives — diphtheria, scarlet fever, small- 
pox, and heaven knows what. We touch 
surfaces infected with eczema, erysipelas, 
syphilis, and many other horrors. We 
eat pretty nearly every disease that there 
is. The human body is a living, working, 
never - resting machine for eliminating 
poisons, and when it is in good order all 
these germs and poisons and “bad” bac- 
teria are eliminated; but when the ma- 
chine is out of order, they remain to do 
harm, and there is no medicine or cure 
that will get them out. The body itself 
throws off adverse conditions as soon as 
it can, and the body which eliminates 
poisons with the greatest surety is the 
one that has been kept in the best order 
by clean food, fresh air, clean water, 
exercise, and right thinking. 

It would be difficult to find a subject 
on which there is more nonsense believed 
and written and taught than there is 
about food. Reputable physicians and 
great educators prescribe the most absurd 
regimens for the children under their 
care. Madame Montessori herself, that 
peerless thinker, has given us a chapter 
on “refection” that deserves a medal for 
unthinking superstition. Her statement 
that garlic and rue will disinfect the in- 
testines and the lungs has influenced one 
eminent educator to condemn her whole 
method. Her ignorance of food values 
is astounding in one who voices the ex- 
perimental and scientific methods of pro- 
cedure so lustily. 

A friend of mine who has frequented 
many doctors and sanitariums and heard 
much argument affirms that the only food 
on which all authorities agree is prunes. 
But my friend’s idea as to what consti- 
tutes an authority is vague. There are 
no authorities on food. About this most 
important subject so little is known, so 
few real experiments have been made, 
that it is impossible to find a single book 
concerning food upon which a seeker 
after truth may rely. 

For the most part, the selection of what 
we shall eat is governed by habit, super- 
stition, and commercial interests. We 
eat what we can buy, what we are used 
to seeing on the table, or what, for some 
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obscure reason, we think we ought to 
eat. A few facts have been gleaned bya 
few technical chemists who have made 
experiments, and some of these facts haye 
been set forth in a guarded manner by 
such writers as Professor Chittenden or 
W. O. Atwater. A balanced milk ration 
for nursing infants has been definitely 
worked out by chemists, and many tech- 
nical experiments of this diet have proved 
successful. But the menus that are print- 
ed in newspapers and magazines and the 
articles about “scientific diet,” “food 
values,” “balanced rations,” etc., are 
mostly nonsense. 

Nevertheless certain statements about 
food are offered here, and the fact is 
stated without apology or qualification 
that the writer has for many years, dur- 
ing periods of sedentary mental work, as 
well as of hard physical labor and great 
exposure, governed her own diet as far 
as possible according to them, with re- 
sults that varied for good or ill as those 
rules were followed or ignored. 

Experiments have proved that all foods 
contain deleterious substances. No food 
is “perfect.” Every bit of fuel that we 
put into the body tears down even while 
it builds up. Certain foods contain an 
excess of chemicals that always harm the 
body. For instance: All flesh foods, all 
animal products, and parsnips and aspar- 
agus contain uric acid. Dried legumes 
(peas, beans, peanuts, etc.) produce an 
excess of uric acid. Plus uric acid is the 
greatest enemy of health. Grains contain 
an excess of minerals and much potential 
alcohol (both ethyl and hydroxal). 

The best we can do is to select foods 
that do the least harm while supplying in 
the greatest degree the substances the 
body requires. There is just one test: 
“Results.” The results of a high proteim 
diet are disease, decay, and death. The 
results of a low protein diet are always 
efficiency, health, and life. A low protem 
diet almost necessarily means a non-flesh 
diet. 

Fruit with unbroken skin is the only 
food that contains no nitrogenous toxines 
and no poisonous bacterial elaborations. 
Fruit contains unorganized ferments 
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(enzymes) that carry on the digestive 
processes without elaborating any poison- 
ous products, as do all bacteria, whether 
“good” or “bad.” Fruit contains grape 
sugar, the most easily assimilated form 
of carbon, which is so necessary to the 
exercising body. Fruit contains all the 
necessary minerals and elements of the 
body. The fruit acids—malic, citric, tar- 
taric, etc.—are oxidized during ingestion 
and react to alkali, thus neutralizing the 
uric acid. To aid the peristaltic move- 
ment of the bowels, a certain amount of 
indigestible substance must be eaten. 
This principle is well understood by 
stockmen, and the “roughage” is an im- 
portant factor in stock feeding. The 
crude cellulose of fruit is a perfect 
“roughage” for the human bowels. Fruit 
eaters are never troubled with constipa- 
tion, that beginner of so many evils. 

If an exclusive fruit diet is impracti- 
cal—and it is impractical and well nigh 
impossible in many localities and under 
many conditions—children should be kept 
as far as may be to a diet of fresh and 
cooked fruit, fresh vegetables, cooked 
vegetables (except parsnips and aspara- 
gus), and nuts. 

As has been admitted, there are objec- 
tions to many of these foods on various 
grounds ; but none of them are so objec- 
tionable, particularly for children, as 
flesh. Nuts are high in protein value. 
If you let a little child eat nuts and 
raisins after he has been crammed with 
turkey and dressing and gravy and mince 
pie, he may be ill (and you will as likely 
as not blame it on the nuts and raisins) ; 
but if nuts and raisins form part of the 
major portion of a meal which consists 
of, say, a baked potato, some celery and 
a baked apple, the child will not be ill. 

All children naturally love all kinds of 
fruit. I have known hundreds of chil- 
dren who would not eat one thing at the 
table except meat and bread and some 
kind of jelly or syrup or other sweet 
stuff, but that was because they were al- 
lowed to acquire these tastes when they 
were very small. Children will learn to 
like almost anything to eat. A baby 
whose taste is untrained will swallow 
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castor oil without a whimper. I once 
knew two healthy little boys who had 
acquired a taste for vaseline and ate it 
by the tubeful. I know of a baby four 
years old who smokes a pipe with relish. 
Taste or habit are no more reliable guides 
to follow in the diet of children than they 
are in that of adults. 

An inordinate taste for candy and cake 
is easily developed in a child. It is due 
to the body’s natural craving for sugar, 
but it should be controlled, and the neces- 
sary sugar supplied by fresh fruit. 

The soda fountain should not be al- 
lowed to establish its fascination over the 
child’s mind. Drug-containing and habit- 
forming drinks should never be allowed. 
There is certainly no need to let a child 
acquire a liking for anything so vulgar 
and filthy as chewing-gum. 

In all this business of training a child 
to eat rightly the same general rule that 
may be applied to all his other training 
holds good. If he is accustomed to right 
habits, there is no room in his mind for 
wrong ones. But an imitative deaf child 
may have some difficulty in understand- 
ing why the things that papa and mother 
eat are not good for him. So it behooves 
papa and mother to have an eye to their 
own diet; and they themselves will gain 
in many ways if they attempt to set an 
example of right living to their child. 


II. READING AND WRITING 


Language, language, LANGUAGE. The 
greatest instrument, the supreme medium, 
the most necessary aid, the paramount 
concern, almost the aim and end and pur- 
pose of a deaf child’s special training, 
must be constantly in your mind, and the 
increase of your child’s vocabulary must 
be attended to with religious fervor. 

It is important for anybody to “learn 
to derive from books a regular and ra- 
tional delight.” It is ten million times 
more important for a deaf child. Until 
your child learns to read, the simplest 
grammatical forms are unknown to him. 
Although he may read a sentence from 
your lips and interpret it correctly, he 
cannot form a sentence himself, either by 
voice or in his own mind. Even the 
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words and sentences he is able to under- 
stand from your lip-movement must be 
committed to memory with the object or 
action they represent displayed before 
him. He does not comprehend any words 
whose meaning he cannot actually see or 
feel. So his mentality has no vehicle for 
expressing and interpreting even to him- 
self the innumerable ideas and concepts 
that are included in his experience. He 
will have to learn to read before he can 
learn to talk. 

It is hard to associate the idea of read- 
ing and writing with a very little child, 
but so long as there is no strain connected 
with the process of imparting them, they 
cannot possibly harm him. We have all 
read of the wonderful Montessori “ex- 
plosion into writing” and have marveled 
at the process by which children of four 
learned to write in six weeks. Writing 
is not so important for a deaf child as 
reading, and even a little three-year-old 
can safely begin to recognize written 
words. 

Buy a package of plain white cards 
about three by five inches. Write on one 
of them, in large, plain script (not print- 
ing), “a boy.” Place the card on the 
head or shoulder of the nearest boy avail- 
able, smile and clap your hands. Then 
place it on the picture of some boy—a pho- 
tograph or a magazine illustration—and 
smile with satisfaction. Do this several 
times. Then write on another card an- 
other noun, one long enough and different 
enough in appearance not to be confused 
with “boy” —for instance, “a horse.” 
(Always place the article before the noun. 
Parts of speech are very confusing to a 
deaf child and every opportunity to fa- 
miliarize him with grammatical forms 
should be used.) Place this card on a 
toy horse and on pictures of horses. 
Then hold the two cards together in your 
hand so that he can see them, look at “a 
boy” very earnestly, and place it on the 
boy ; and after studying the “horse” card 
place it on the horse. Smile with satis- 
faction. Mix the cards again, select one, 
and place it on the object. Give the other 
to the child and let him place it. Then 
lay both cards on the table; hand one to 


the child and let him place it. If he does 
not put it where it belongs, correct him 
quietly. Repeat this several times, until 
he is able without hesitation to distinguish 
between the two words. 

The next day repeat this lesson and 
give him another word. Use only nouns 
at first. When he has learned five or six 
cards by placing them on the objects they 
represent—as, for instance, “a boy,” “a 
girl,” “a baby,” “a horse,” “a leaf,” “a 
house”—paste pictures of a boy, a girl,a 
baby, a horse, a leaf, a house, on six other 
cards the same size. Give him the two 
sets of cards and let him lay them on the 
table with each written word by the side 
of the picture it represents. Increase 
this set until he has learned to read accu- 
rately fifteen or twenty nouns and place 
them on the correct pictures. You can 
play a number of games with this set: 
Deal the cards out and draw from each 
other’s hand in turn, matching the word 
with the picture as you do in playing 
“Old Maid” ; lay all the written words on 
the table side by side, show the child a 
picture, and let him point quickly to the 
word it stands for ; let him hold the pack- 
age of pictures and show you one, while 
you point to the written word ; make mis- 
takes at this and see if he will correct 
you. 

When he has learned a number of 
nouns, proceed to verbs. ‘Teach him to 
read “jump,” “run,” “hop,” “walk,” “go 
upstairs,” one at a time, until he can per- 
form the action when you show him the 
card. Teach him to read his own name 
and the names of the other members of 
the family. He can also learn to read 
many of the adjectives—“sweet,” “sour,” 
“warm,” “cold,” etc.—that he has already 
been in the habit of reading from the lips. 

As soon as he has learned several 
nouns and verbs, write simple sentences: 
“Open the window,” “Shut the door,” 
“Bring me the scissors,” “Open your 
mouth,” “Shut your eyes.” Let these be 
in the form of commands at first. Then 
let them take the form of statements with 
the verbs in the past tense: “Mother went 
upstairs,” “Mother went out the door,” 
“Mother laughed.” ‘These are only sug- 
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gestions. You will have to proceed very 
slowly with this work at first, and keep 
it as interesting as you possibly can, so 
that your child will take pride and joy in 
increasing his reading vocabulary. Print- 
ed words may be taught in this same way, 
by cutting out words in large print and 
pasting them on cards. Teach him to 
read whole words—not single letters. 

As in all the other lessons, seize oppor- 
tunities! A card with “Dinner is ready” 
written on it, if presented at the right 
time several days in succession, will grad- 
ually come to have meaning. 

Start a scrap book with pictures repre- 
senting the nouns that he knows, and as 
fast as he learns to read a word or sen- 
tence write it in the book under the cor- 
rect picture, or paste the printed word 
underneath. 

In the kindergarten catalogue you will 
find boxes of printed words. Get a set 
of these and lay out short sentences illus- 
trating the action or meaning of each. If 
you have a typewriter in the house, let 
the child write on it. He will soon be 
able to write many of the words he has 
learned to read from the cards, and if 
you have previously taught him to be 
careful and obedient, there is no reason 
why he should not learn to use the ma- 
chine properly, without damaging it, pro- 
vided, of course, that he plays with it 
only so long as he is writing words on it, 
not just pounding the keys. 

Cut squares and circles out of heavy 
pasteboard, using a sharp-pointed knife, 
which will leave both the cut-out and the 
piece around it with smooth, perfect 
edges. Let the child lay these forms on 
a piece of paper and draw around their 
edges with a pencil. As he gains facility 
in holding the pencil, allow him to hold 
the pasteboard cut-out on the paper and 
fill in the outlined square or circle with a 
colored crayon, making the lines with a 
left-to-right motion, as in writing. When 
he is able to fill in the pasteboard out- 
lines, let him do the same with only the 
pencil outlines on the paper to guide his 
crayon. From simple figures you can 
progress to the figures of animals —a 
horse, a cow, a cat, a dog, etc. The idea 
is merely to accustom him to holding the 
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pencil and make the free movements of 
the hand and arm used in writing; but do 
not at any time persist in this sort of 
work until he is tired. Smooth pieces of 
wood, cut with a scroll saw, are better 
than the pasteboards. A child enjoys 
writing with colored crayon over the lines 
of a word written lightly with pencil ; but 
make sure that he follows the lines as 
they are made in writing, and does not 
go from right to left. 

“In the beginning was the word.” 
Helen Keller’s mind began to open like a 
flower with the first word that her teacher 
spelled into her hand. Every word that 
you teach your child to understand, by 
whatever means your ingenuity can de- 
vise, is a step upward in his progress. 
You cannot begin too early to compre- 
hend and appreciate the problem that con- 
fronts the teacher of the deaf the world 
over—how to gain more language for the 
child, to cause his mind to expand by and 
through an ever-increasing vocabulary. 


I2. ENLARGING THE HORIZON 


The deaf child’s horizon is limited and 
his world is very small. An infinity of 
ways that are open to the hearing child, 
a multitude of things that the hearing 
child absorbs without effort, are denied 
to the deaf child. His inner and his outer 
life are almost completely circumscribed 
by what he sees and feels. His knowl- 
edge of the world is limited to what you 
show him. 

What, then, are you going to show 
him? What are you going to choose to 
make up his world? Moving pictures? 
Variety shows? Shop windows and 
street-cars and the doings of the people 
next door? Is his curiosity about life to 
be satisfied by the visits of the milkman, 
the iceman, the laundry wagon, by auto- 
mobile rides through city boulevards, by 
lightning trips through country land- 
scapes, not one feature of which he 
understands? Is he to grow up with the 
stupid notion that he is the center of the 
universe, that the world was made for 
man, and that all experience is included 
in the gamut of his own little every-day 
life? 

A deaf child should not be allowed to 
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dwell in a world peopled only by humans. 
He should know other societies, where 
there is no difficult lip-reading, no barrier 
of language and understanding. He 
should know animals, and birds, and 
stones, and trees, and the lives of insects 
and flowers. He should know rabbit and 
squirrel and fox tracks in the snow, the 
whir of quail, the flashing red of cardi- 
nals, the brisk, friendly presence of chick- 
adees in the underbrush. He should 
know the fine smell of a camp-fire, the 
entrancing odor of wild grapes in the 
spring, the stimulating, woodsy smell of 
dry leaves in autumn. He should know 
sunset and starlight and frost, not with 
indifferent, matter-of-fact acceptance of 
them, but with curiosity and interest and 
delight. 

Both the Montessori and Freebelian 
methods of teaching prescribe the “care 
of animals” to teach a child unselfishness 
and thoughtfulness and to enlarge his 
viewpoint. This sounds well enough 
theoretically. The idea that the care of 
animals is somehow good for children is 
so ingrained in the minds of educators 
that it has penetrated to parents also, and 
“pets” are part of nearly every household 
where there are children. I cannot see 
how lugging a puppy by the collar, 
mauling a helpless cat, or watching a 
wing -clipped pigeon flop miserably 
around the yard is going to teach a child 
anything save the cruelty and merciless- 
ness of life. Canary birds and guinea- 
pigs were invented by people too lazy 
to get out of doors to see real animals 
and hear real birds. The use of cats as 
household pets should be prohibited by 
law. Whether or not they carry disease, 
as is claimed, their propagation is per- 
nicious. Every protected, well-fed pet 
cat, as well as every alley cat, destroys 
on an average of $250 worth of valuable 
wild birds a year. 

It is’ ignorance, inexperience, and 
poverty of imagination, to say nothing 
of cruelty and a totally wrong attitude 
toward life, that confines our “care of 
animals” to house pets and zoos. Most 
city zoos are heli-houses of torment. 
No real good to a child can come of 


watching the wretched prowling of a 
caged lion. He will learn enough about 
chains and walls and cages and limita- 
tions as he grows up. No! For heay- 
en’s sake teach him something that is 
natural and real and true and kind 
about animals. When night hawks rear 
their young on the gravel roofs of city 
skyscrapers ; when swifts nest in school- 
house chimneys, and martins, wrens, 
bluebirds, and many other little brothers 
of the air will come almost any place 
you put up rightly built homes for them; 
when squirrels and chipmunks and cot- 
tontails are in almost every city park; 
when a five-cent trolley ride will take 
you into open country, there is no ex- 
cuse for even the city bred to import 
natural history in a cage. 

The only exception to this rule might 
be an aquarium, if it is properly con- 
structed and ample. Children like to 
watch gold fish and to feed them; and 
you might bring home frog tadpoles and 
let the child watch them develop. The 
cocoons of moths can be brought into 
the house, to display a very wonderful 
life process. But the only way to teach 
a child “care of animals” is to take him 
into the country at least once a week 
and show him what goes on about him 
in the air, in the tree-tops, on the 
ground. 

If you have a garden, your little child 
will, of course, want to plant and water 
and dig. Gardening is generally too 
slow a process to interest a very small 
person; but if he likes to imitate you, 
give him some gardening tools and a 
little piece of ground to call his own. 
You can use the colored pictures in seed 
catalogues to teach him to recognize a 
few of the flowers and vegetables you 
are going to plant, and show him the 
little seeds and let him help you put 
them in the ground and cover them with 
earth. You might plant seeds in a win- 
dow box and let him have the care of it 
during the winter. 

'n broadening your child’s experience, 
take care that vou show him simple, real, 
and natural things. Remember, his con- 
ceptions of life are formed from what 
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you show him of life. Do not present to 
him false, exaggerated, or fantastic mod- 
els. This is one reason among several 
why a deaf child should not visit mov- 
ing pictures or vaudeville shows before 
he is eight years old. He enjoys them? 
Of course! But he would also enjoy 
coffee or pudding with brandy sauce if 
you let him cultivate a taste for them. 
Why not teach his mental taste as well as 
his physical to like’ wholesome things ? 

An important objection to the movies 
is that they are a terrible strain on a 
child’s eyes, and a deaf child’s eyes are 
too precious to be risked. It is really 
necessary to make a point of this, because 
the movies are so ubiquitous, and are so 
truly enjoyable to deaf people, and so 
fascinating to children, especially, that 
only a few old fogies are heard relating 
the harm they may do. But let these en- 
joyments keep for a few years. There is 
plenty of time to come. Put your little 
child to bed early now and, instead of 
tiring his eyes in a flickering light, en- 
courage him to watch the flight of wild 
ducks, the darting of insects in the water, 
the wonderful intricacies of a spider 
weaving her web. Tame? Well, maybe; 
even as clear water may be tame to a 
tongue accustomed to whisky and to- 
bacco. But a little child’s taste is still 
sufficiently unsullied to appreciate the 
charm of clear water. 

One reason why children love to go to 
the theater is that they like to see move- 
ment and to watch somebody doing some- 
thing. Almost any child will stand for 
hours watching an adult who is engaged 
in some kind of active, interesting work. 
When anything is to be repaired about 
the house, or when there is papering or 
painting to be done, will not your deaf 
child sit in absorbed contemplation of the 
workmen? Why not make use of this 
fine interest ? 

What do you yourself know of the real 
work that is done in the city or town 
Where you live? Did you ever visit a 
glass factory, a sugar factory, a cream- 
ery, a foundry? Do you know the proc- 
esses by which the loaf of bread reaches 
your table, or the agencies that bring the 


stone to build the foundation of your 
house? Could you not take the time to 
look into these matters and show your 
child a few of the marvelous inventions 
and enterprises of which he himself 
makes use every day? No matter if he 
does not understand a thing the first time 
you show it to him. He will love to be 
taken some place and shown something, 
and if you visit the same scene of activity 
several times, he will store it away in his 
mind, to be retained with the marvelous 
memory of the deaf child, who seldom 
forgets anything he has once learned; 
and by and by, when he reads about these 
things in books, he will understand what 
he reads, because he has actually lived 
through the scenes described. 

Take the loaf of baker’s bread, for in- 
stance. Go with him over its whole won- 
derful history. If you live in the plains 
country, show him the farmer plowing 
and, later, planting the wheat; visit the 
same field several times in succession so 
that he will recognize it. Show him the 
wheat coming up through the winter 
snow. Show him the fields in June, when 
the prairie wind blows over them and the 
wheat ripples and surges like a great sea. 
Let him grow familiar with the harvest- 
ing processes: the header or binder, the 
marvelous threshing machine. By “show- 
ing” these processes I do not mean driv- 
ing him past them in an automobile. Let 
him get close to them and watch them in 
detail. Let him ride behind the horses 
on the binder, or sit in fascinated contem- 
plation of the threshing machine as long 
as he will. 

Then take him to one of the great grain 
elevators where the wheat is stored. 
Spend hours at the mill watching the 
separating machines, the cleaning ma- 
chines, and the great, roaring machines 
for collecting dust and removing husks. 
Let him see the huge rollers and the 
process of bleaching the flour by elec- 
tricity. Then the big steam fire-proof 
bakeries, where the dough is mixed in 
great troughs, cut, put into huge ovens 
and baked and wrapped, all by machinery. 

Take him to a stone quarry to watch 
the drilling, blasting, cutting—all day if 
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he is interested, as he probably will be. 
Show him the crinoids that are in almost 
every piece of limestone, sometimes in 
wonderful perfection of form. Then, 
when you return home, show these to 
him in the foundation of his own house. 
When he has language enough to under- 
stand, you can explain to him that his 
own house is built out of the little houses 
of the little fish of long ago. Is there 
not poetry and suggestion there, and ap- 
peal to the imagination more true and 
fine than any vaudeville show could 
make? 

Then there is the lime-kiln, where the 
processes of burning, slacking, and mak- 
ing lime will interest him. He can be 
made to understand that the lime which 
cements the seams of cut stone makes our 
houses all of one piece, like the stone in 
the quarry. All of this will enlarge his 
viewpoint and broaden his horizon by 
giving him something to think and won- 
der about. 

Almost every small town has one or 
more factories or industries of some kind 
that would interest a child—a furniture 
factory, a cannery, a box factory, a shoe 
factory, a printing office, lithographing 
works, a gas factory, a water-works 
pumping station, an electric-light plant, 
and that most enchanting place to linger, 
a blacksmith shop. 

By all means accustom your child to 
the delights of a greenhouse. Show him 
beehives, with the bees at work. ‘Take 
him to a farm and let him see all the dif- 
ferent activities around the barnyard and 
in the fields. 

There is so much to see, to feel, to 
know and understand, so much that is 
bewildering, puzzling, even to you, but 
which your child must know about, if he 
is to take his rightful place as a well-bal- 
anced, well-informed individual. Think! 
Here you have a being who knows abso- 
lutely nothing of the world, and you have 
the wonderful privilege and satisfaction 
of showing him the world. Does not the 
idea thrill you, charm you, almost blind 
and deafen you with the possibilities it 
presents? You like to show off your own 
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house and garden to a stranger. Think 
of showing off the world! 

There is no work under heaven so 
fraught with possibilities and fascination 
as the teaching of a little deaf child to 
understand the big, bright, wonderful, 
beautiful, magnificent earth. 


13. THE WORK FROM DAY TO DAY 


It is not to be supposed that you will 
have time or inclination to carry out all 
the suggestions offered here. The idea 
has been merely to throw open a door— 
which is too often, alas, a locked door— 
between parents and deaf children and 
show you, the parents, a few of the things 
that lie beyond. 

There is no problem so incessant in its 
demands as that of putting a deaf child 
upon a level with his hearing brothers 
and sisters. Your efforts to help your 
child will of necessity be exercised con- 
stantly throughout the day. But one of 
you, the mother probably, should set 
aside at least an hour each day to be 
used entirely for the benefit of the child. 
This hour should be at the same time 
every day and nothing should be allowed 
to interfere with it. Take, for instance, 
from 9 to 10 in the morning. This may 
not seem a very long time, in view of the 
many things your child needs to know, 
and of the 14 or more other hours of his 
day that must be occupied. But one hour 
a day will mean marvels at the end of a 
year; and an hour a day for three years 
will put your child head and shoulders 
above the untrained children with whom 
he will enter school. 

Set this period aside, then, and keep it 
sacredly free from outside interruptions. 
Make out a program some time the day 
before and arrange the materials you in- 
tend to use. The program is not intended 
so much to be strictly followed as to give 
you confidence at the start. When you 
first begin to teach, it is well to know be- 
forehand just what you mean to do and 
have some idea of how you mean to go 
about it, because any hesitation or uncef- 
tainty on your part will be sure to con- 
fuse and bore the child. It is a terrifying 
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experience for an untrained teacher to 
sit down deliberately with a child’s can- 
did, critical eyes fixed upon her, as if to 
say, “Well, what are you going to do?” 
while she scurries about in her own mind 
for the answer, asking herself frantically, 
“What am I going to do?” So hide your 
doubts and embarrassments under a pro- 
gram. 

After the first week or two your terror 
will have disappeared ; you will be confi- 
dent and ready. And then you will have 
to take care that your enthusiasm does 
not overreach itself. You wiil be greatly 
delighted when you find that you do get 
results, that the child does remember 
what you teach him, and that you really 
can lead him on from one thing to an- 
other in a most gratifying fashion. Do 
not be misled by this into trying to do 
too many things at once, and so harm the 
child and exhaust your own interest. Re- 
member that you are going to keep this 
thing up for about three years. Your 
enthusiasm is your strongest and most 
necessary tool. Keep it bright and un- 
blunted, so that it will last. 

Here is a sample program that might 
be used with any little deaf child of three 
when you first begin to teach him: 


9 to 9.10 o'clock 


Color work: Learning to select a given color, 
to match skeins of worsted or colored balls. 


9.10 to 9.20 


Lip-reading: Reading the names of several 
different objects from mother’s lips and learn- 
ing to point out the things that the words 
represent, 


9.20 to 9.30 
An active game: “I spy” or tossing a bean 
bag or marching out of doors and around the 
house, keeping step with mother. 
9.30 to 9.40 


Manual training: Buttoning frames. 


9.40 to 9.50 


Sense training: Observing several toys or 
objects to replace one that has been moved 
from a previous arrangement, or finding a 
given toy in a pile of other toys, or identifying 
a toy when blindfolded. 
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9.50 to 10 


Paper-cutting or paper-folding, or making 
paper chains, or sorting large glass beads and 
stringing those of one color on a length of 
zephyr. 


If you can obtain the back numbers of 
THe Voira Review, from November, 
1910, to November, 1911, you will find 
an excellent program for the home train- 
ing of little deaf children, with directions 
by Mrs. J. Scott Anderson for working 
it out. Many of these games will seem 
to you so simple that you will be tempted 
to think them foolish, but these little 
things lead to much larger ones. Every 
great work has a very small beginning, 
and an hour spent in this sort of work 
each day will result in a wonderful im- 
provement in your child in a few months. 

The hour may be gradually lengthened 
to two or three as your child grows older 
and your own interest increases so that 
you are able to set aside other occupa- 
tions to make room for those which in- 
elude your child’s training. 

Beside this hour of quiet work, there 
should be an hour in the afternoon when 
you play and romp with your little child 
in the yard, or take him for a walk, en- 
deavoring to show him each day some 
especially interesting thing that you may 
be able to use to increase his lip-reading 
vocabulary. 

Use the knowledge you acquire as you 
go along to help you in observing your 
child and deciding what he needs. Study 
him constantly, watch him, think about 
him. Make use of his impulses. Seize 
every opportunity to get him to “take 
notice,” so that his attention to the work 
in hand will be spontaneous. 

Subscribe for Tur Vora Review. 
Buy back volumes of the magazine. 
Send for the reprints of articles on the 
training of little children. Study the fol- 
lowing books: 

“What the Mother of a Deaf Child Ought to 

Know,” by John Dutton Wright. 
“Speech-Reading and Speech for the Deaf,” by 

Arthur J. Story. (Read this for the gen- 

eral suggestions, not for the technical out- 

lines of teaching methods.) 
“The Montessori Method,” by Maria Montes- 
sori, 










































“Madame Montessori’s Own Handbook.” 

“The Paradise of Childhood.” 

“The Miller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading for 
the Deaf.” By Martha E. Bruhn. 


Do not accept any book as infallible. 
Do not take anybody’s advice as final in 
deciding what is best for your child, but 
at the same time remember that experts 
know more about his needs than you can 
know. 

Visit any school for the deaf that is in 
your vicinity. Obtain from the Volta 
Bureau information as to the best oral 
schools. All your efforts to help your 
little child are only by way of prepara- 
tion for his formal education. Make 
sure that his schooling is to be the best 
you can afford, even though it requires 
that he be sent clear across the country 
away from you. 

Try and get into touch with parents of 
other deaf children in your town. Or- 
ganize a parents’ association to meet regu- 
larly and talk about various ways of help- 
ing your children. Watch the ways of 
other parents with their little ones, ob- 
serving them with an impartial mind, not 
only studying what to avoid, but also be- 
ing ready to seize upon any idea in their 
methods which is superior to your own. 

When the child is six years old, he 
should go to school. Your best efforts 
cannot carry him wisely beyond this age 
without the help of trained articulation 
teachers to teach him to speak. The first 
three or four years are the most impor- 
tant of his schooling, and he should not, 
merely for the sake of being kept near 
home, be turned over to an untrained 
teacher or put into a combined-system 
school, where he will learn the sign lan- 
guage. If his early years are passed in a 
purely speech environment under the best 
instruction, you may be able to educate 
him in a private school for the hearing 
after he is ten or eleven. Putting a deaf 
child into a school for normal children, 
however, is a matter of individual choice 
and attainments. 

The painful separation between parent 
and child, which the education of the 
child in a State institution necessitates, is 
one of the most pathetic features of deaf- 
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ness. Parents in all parts of the country 
are clamoring to boards of education to 
provide day schools for the deaf. The 
day school, from which the little deaf 
child may return to his home every after- 
noon with his hearing brothers and sis- 
ters, is advantageous only when the deaf 
child returns to parents who know how 
to talk to him and are willing to help 
him in every possible way through the 
first difficult years of acquiring speech. 
If he does not find constant aid and sym- 
pathy —and by “sympathy” I do not 
mean tearful and pitying affection, but 
genuine interest and understanding—at 
home, then it is far better to keep him in 
an institution where he will be under the 
continuous care of persons who under- 
stand his needs. 

If you have begun when your child is 
very small to study him and care for him 
intelligently, you will not be compelled to 
look forward to a final parting from him 
when he is of school age; for, even 
though he goes away from you, you will 
know how to go on helping him, and dur- 
ing his vacations at home you will wisely 
supplement and further his teachers’ 
work and thus remain, as you no doubt 
wish to be, a power and influence in his 


life. 


I4. POSSIBILITIES AHEAD 


I know a large banking establishment 
in a busy corner of which a busy woman 
works. She has charge of the mortgage 
department. She receives and talks to 
patrons of her department and to her 
fellow-employees and the directors of the 
bank. She directs the work of several 
other people and receives and dictates a 
large correspondence. She has held this 
position honorably and well for more 
than twenty years. 

The other day I went with her on an 
outing provided by the bank for its em- 
ployees. There was a long trolley ride, 
a ball game, and a hotel dinner. My 
friend, the lady of the mortgages, had a 
lot of fun. She talked and laughed with 
the others on the car, displayed excite- 
ment, apprehension, and vociferous joy 
at the ball game, and rollicked gaily with 














the rest of the crowd at the dinner table 
and during the car ride home. In short, 
and it is an insult to her to say it, because 
there is really no reason for saying it at 
all, she talked and listened and acted just 
like anybody else. 

Now, she is totally deaf. A severe at- 
tack of scarlet fever when she was five 
years old deprived her of her hearing 
and speech. She learned to speak, labo- 
riously, word by word, and to “hear” with 
her eyes. She acquired a knowledge of 
language, not as ordinary children ac- 
quire it, by listening to the every-day 
speech of the people around her, but 
slowly, with continuous effort, and by 
means of her eyes and memory alone. 

She speaks clearly, so that anybody 
can understand her. She reads the lips 
rapidly and well. She fills a responsible 
and well-paid position. She supported 
her mother in comfort for many years. 
She has traveled alone from ocean to 
ocean and from California to Alaska. 
She is, in short, a useful, industrious, 
valuable, well-trained member of society. 
Her deafness has never been a bar to 
anything she especially wanted to do. 

She is a very bright woman, with an 
extremely good mind, and yet she is no 
more exceptional than many deaf per- 
sons, who never learn to talk, who never 
acquire a good command of language, 
who write ungrammatical English, who 
communicate with others only by signs 
or finger spelling or in writing, and who 
for these reasons are forced to live apart 
from the society of the hearing and to 
accept insignificant and ill-paid positions. 

This woman’s schooling was not an 
expensive one. She grew up in a small 
town in Iowa long before the oral educa- 
tion of the deaf had reached the Western 
States. She had no advantages of money 
or situation, but rather the reverse. But— 
and I should like to write it somewhere 
in letters of bronze on a granite tablet, 
and shout it through a megaphone that 
would carry clear across the country— 
she had an exceptional mother. 

With no knowledge of another similar 
case to guide her, with no knowledge of 
how to begin to supply her child with the 
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boon of speech, this mother threw herself 
into the work of educating her deaf 
daughter. She took the child to an oral 
school a thousand miles away from her 
home, and she did manual labor about 
the school in order to secure the privilege 
of remaining near her child. After a few 
months of this, the mother began to teach 
a class in the school, and received train- 
ing for more than a year in the principles 
of articulation teaching. Then they re- 
turned to Iowa and the little girl was 
taught at home and later in the public 
schools of the town. Her mother helped 
her with her lessons every night, cor- 
rected her speech, encouraged her to 
read, and impressed on her constantly 
that she could and must do anything that 
other children did. ‘The girl graduated 
from high school with honors, attended 
business college, and is now the able, 
earnest, useful person here described. 

Repetitions of this story are becoming 
more and more common. The results of 
the education of almost any deaf child 
can be as striking and as fine as in this 
example if the foundations for that edu- 
cation are properly laid. 

Set your goal high! Resolve to put 
your deaf child into a position to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the hearing. 
Resolve that he shall have good speech, 
high intellectual attainments, and the in- 
ward content which can come only when 
he is able to fill his rightful place in so- 
ciety. 

One reason why Helen Keller’s intel- 
lect is so superior, her culture so broad, 
her mentality so highly perfected, is that 
for many years some of the finest minds 
in the world were constantly aiding her 
education. She not only had the most 
wonderful of teachers, but many persons 
of wide and varied culture to assist in the 
development of her understanding. Her 
knowledge was carefully selected for her, 
given to her clean and fine, without chaff 
or adulteration. As soon as she was old 
enough to assert her individuality, she 
selected her own studies; but even then 
the knowledge of the world and of life 
which was offered to her through the 
only medium available—her sense of 
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touch—was of the highest order. She 
obtained her religion from men like Phil- 
lips Brooks, her science and broad wis- 
dom from Alexander Graham Bell, her 
humor from Mark Twain, her acquaint- 
ance with the stage from Joseph Jeffer- 
son. This is not meant to imply that 
these people did any actual teaching of 
the little deaf girl; but they took an in- 
terest in her; they talked to her; they 
offered her the best of what they them- 
selves had gained from life. Is it any 
wonder, then, that she is such a miracle? 

Although you cannot have the personal 
cooperation of the great ones of the earth 
in teaching your child, is there not a sug- 
gestion here for your guidance? Are you 


not inspired to choose the greatest ideas, 
the finest knowledge, the highest beauty 
that you can find to make up your child’s 
life? And, thinking of the possibility of 
fine choice that you have before you, does 
not the work, with all its countless details 
and inseparable worries and disappoint- 
ments, seem enormously worth while? 

Set your goal high! (Keep your ideal 
of clear speech, a broad education, and a 
fine and useful life for your child so 
firmly fixed in your mind that there will 
not be room for discouragement or de- 
feat. 


“There is no chance, no destiny, no fate, 
That can circumvent, or hinder, or control 
The firm resolve of a determined soul.” 


THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN OREGON 


N SUBMITTING the twenty-third 

biennial report of the Oregon State 
School for the Deaf for the two years 
ending September 30, 1916, Superintend- 
ent E. S. Tillinghast presents some ex- 
cellent recommendations. Part of these 
follow, with his comments. The average 
attendance was 93 pupils: 

Considering the population of the State 
and the funds available, I believe that 
the work of the school will compare very 
favorably with that of any similar school 
of its size in the United States. Most 
certainly steady and consistent progress 
has been made in the past five years, and 
we are now in better position to do good 
work than ever before. In not a few re- 
spects the children are better fed, less 
crowded, more watchfully taken care of, 
have more pleasures provided, and enjoy 
far more homelike freedom with less in- 
stitutionalized discipline than is the case 
in many more costly schools. 

The public demand for the highest pos- 
sible standard in educational work was 
never stronger than at the present time. 
The activities of child-welfare agencies, 
parent-teacher associations, mothers’ con- 
gresses, etc., are directed steadily to the 
attainment of ideal educational condi- 
tions not only for normal children, but 


for all those peculiarly handicapped who, 
without highly specialized training, are 
likely to become an economic burden or 
a positive menace to the general good of 
society. 

This “highly specialized training,” 
under more or less ideal conditions, is of 
course decidedly expensive. Public pol- 
icy requires that we advance with the ut- 
most caution, step by step, avoiding mere 
fads and experimentation. Yet the ad- 
vance should be constant. To this end a 
definite and consistent program of prog- 
ress should be followed from year to 
year, as funds permit or can be secured. 
For years past, and during the past bien- 
nium especially, I have worked with the 
following conditions and purposes in 
mind, and desire to recommend them to 
the favorable consideration of the board 
of control and the legislature: 

(a) After providing very safe, happy, 
and healthful living conditions for our 
pupils, the most vital essential is a suffi- 
cient corps of competent, well-trained 
teachers, which means also well - paid 
teachers. We have made considerable 
progress along this line in the two years, 
but our salaries are still very moderate 
compared with those of other Western 
schools. 
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(b) Provision for training a few local 
teachers to prevent entire dependence 
upon Eastern teachers, whose salaries 
must include transportation for great dis- 
tances. This plan is just now being put 
in effect. The immediate expense is in- 
creased, while the ultimate saving after 
three or four years will be considerable. 
The vital problem is to raise the standard 
of educational efficiency without propor- 
tionate increase in cost. 

(c) Provision for a segregated pure 
oral primary department. The oral or 
speech and lip-reading method of educat- 
ing the deaf is the most essential and 
predominant factor in the modern educa- 
tion of this class. It is also the most 
dificult and expensive. I find that 45 
out of 53 superintendents of schools for 
the deaf believe that to attain the highest 
efficiency in a school such as ours the be- 
ginning speech pupils should be entirely 
separated from the older pupils who 
know and use the sign language. The 
habit of freely using the ability for speech 
and lip-reading should be acquired before 
knowledge of the sign language is per- 
mitted, because otherwise there is a very 
powerful tendency for the child to adopt 
the easy, but less educative, sign language 
to the exclusion of spoken or written 
English. 

We have now partial.segregation of 
the primary pupils in a separate building, 
as provided in the original plans; but 
maintenance and building funds have not 
been sufficient to provide separate dining- 
room facilities. With the expenditure of 
about $600 per annum for additional 
dining-room and kitchen help, this sepa- 
ration can be made much more complete 
and effective than at present. When an 
additional dormitory building is required, 
it should be an entirely separate and com- 
plete unit. 

(d) Extension work and day schools 
for the deaf.—Outside the city of Port- 
land there seems to be very slight, if any, 
demand for local day schools for the 
deaf. The reason is that not more than 
one child to each four or five thousand of 
population can be expected to attend such 
a school, and scarcely anywhere is there 
sufficient density of population to create 


a decided demand for a local school. 
When established, such small isolated 
schools should have State aid and be 
under expert supervision and control by 
State authorities. Otherwise they labor 
under such very great disadvantages that 
the theoretical success, seemingly quite 
possible, becomes exceedingly difficult 
and rare in attainment. The underlying 
idea, both of day schools for the deaf 
and of extension work by the State 
school, is that we should not merely bring 
the deaf child to school, but also take the 
spirit, the purpose, and the methods of 
the school personally and directly to the 
child’s home, and thus secure a degree of 
effective home coéperation not heretofore 
attempted or deemed possible. 
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We must expect children from the age 
of four to six to have quite different nor- 
mal activities from children from six to 
eight years of age. If the education of 
the four- to six-year-old child is to be 
determined by what he needs when he is 
six or seven, I am very confident he will 
not live the fullest life that belongs to the 
child of four to six. I am more and more 
convinced of the idea that the best prepa- 
ration for somewhat later years is effi- 
ciency in the immediate present. j 

Children live in the present ; their mo- 
tives are concerned with the present. In- 
terests have to do with what concerns 
them in the immediate present. Parents 
and teachers are too liable to forecast the 
future for the child. For example, a 
fond father announced to me that his 
boy of two years had already decided to 
be a foreign missionary. Two years later 
he was obliged to admit that a change 
had taken place and the child was occa- 
sioning the parents a great deal of trou- 
ble—in his words, “acting like the devil.” 
It was clearly not the child who made the 
decision at the age of two, but the father. 
Teachers are doing the same for their 
pupils, planning work for the future, 
whereas the children themselves are in- 
terested only in the present.—J. T. 
Merriam in The Journal of the National 
Education Association. 








TEACHING HEARING PEOPLE ABOUT DEAF PEOPLE * 


BY JERRY ALBERT PIERCE 


N BRIEF, the problem is not that of 

teaching trades; it is rather that of 
teaching hearing people what deaf people 
really are like, and of teaching deaf peo- 
ple that the hearing world is not lined up 
against them in bitter vengeance. The 
deaf are too socialistic, too sure that they 
are not getting their just deserts. The 
hearing, on their part, still have their old- 
fashioned beliefs of incompetency, illit- 
eracy, and worthlessness on the part of 
the deaf. 

I have presented the problem, but not 
the solution. It is impossible, as condi- 
tions are now, to make two educators of 
the deaf agree on methods of procedure. 
They will split on manual vs. oral, on in- 
stitutions vs. day schools, on industrial 
education in schools vs. industrial educa- 
tion in shops; on any subject. There is 
no theory of deafness or of the teaching 
of the deaf that will not stir up contro- 
versy and defeat a well-considered plan. 
Knowing this, I have not the temerity or 
the hardihood to start a fight. I also am 
a dissenter. I believe that Mr. Futter- 
man’s “remedy” is a sincere one, but I 
regret that I cannot fully agree with him. 

Mr. Futterman urges the teaching of 
trades in shops in connection with the 
regular school work in the institutions or 
day classes. Has Mr. Futterman ever 
thought of conditions outside of New 
York City? Does he realize that in the 
Middle and Western States schools for 
the deaf are usually located in towns 
where there are no factories or shops 
equipped with the necessary machinery 
to keep abreast of modern times? Does 
he realize that the same trait of human 
nature that would keep the deaf boy 
from obtaining work in these shops and 
factories would keep him out as a stu- 
dent, even though the State did pay a 
pittance for his training? 

Again, Mr. Futterman truthfully states 





*From a discussion in The Jewish Deaf, 
New York, for February. 


that shoemaking, printing, and other 
humble trades are unjustly the only ones 
open to the deaf man and that broader 
outlooks should appear. He indicates 
that the deaf man should have a choice 
of occupation fitted purely to his own 
ability and inclination. Does Mr. Futter- 
man believe that if some deaf man were 
convinced that he was an embryo physi- 
cian, lawyer, or dentist that the State 
could persuade its bar and medical boards 
to admit him to apprenticeship? This is 
a far-fetched illustration; but with so 
many different trades and professions 
open to the deaf man’s inclinations, it is 
certain that even under Mr. Futterman’s 
most idealistic conditions a great number 
of the deaf are going to be badly disap- 
pointed. 

I believe, as I have suggested above, 
that the problem and its solution are in 
the hands of the deaf, their teachers, and 
their friends. The deaf boy and girl 
should be “caught young” and taught to 
speak and to read speech. The spirit of 
exclusive clannishness should be done 
away with. And, finally, that affix 
“-mute’’ should be squelched. Give the 
hearing man a chance to understand his 
deaf brother, and give the deaf man a 
way of communicating with his hearing 
brother and the problem of industrial 
education will have been reduced to a 
minimum. 





Miss Mary D. Suter, principal of the Wash- 
ington School of Lip-Reading, has been fortu- 
nate in securing desirable accommodations near 
her school for out-of-town pupils. This is a 
point all teachers might consider in communi- 
cating with out-of-town prospective pupils. 





Reprints.—Teachers of lip-reading can se- 
cure packages containing 50 assorted two-page 
reprints from stock for a dollar. As the Volta 
Bureau secures 3,000 or more reprints each 
month for distribution among physicians, the 
hard of hearing, and parents, the supply is 
rapidly exhausted. Thus orders should be 
placed early after each issue of THe VOLTA 
REVIEW appears. 
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CLASS INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


ALWAYS advise private in prefer- 

ence to class instruction in lip-read- 
ing for adults. Except in the matter of 
expense to the pupils, class instruction 
holds no advantages over private instruc- 
tion; the latter, however, does hold sev- 
eral marked advantages for the pupil 
over the former. I am not referring to 
practise classes, lecture classes, or con- 
versation classes; these all have certain 
values that cannot be obtained in private 
lessons. But to the pupil given oppor- 
tunities to secure these values through 
such classes, the definite work of instruc- 
tion (not merely practise) can be given 
more effectively when the teacher can de- 
vote himself throughout the hour to the 
pupil’s special needs undistracted by the 
needs of one or more other pupils. 

I am not unmindful of two alleged ad- 
vantages of class over private instruc- 
tion: First, that the spirit of competition 
in a class spurs each pupil to his best en- 
deavors, and, second, that the pupils have 
the benefit of reading the lessons on each 
other’s lips, as well as on the lips of the 
teacher. Experience has satisfied me that 
neither of these advantages, so claimed, 
are real and substantial. The first is neg- 
ligible if the pupil has association with 
other pupils and the benefits of practise 
and conversation classes. Moreover, the 
great majority of pupils feel so keenly 
their need of lip-reading that no further 
spur to effort. has appreciable force. 

The second claimed advantage has 
proven in practise to be a disadvantage 
in an instruction class; for in instruction 
in lip-reading the important considera- 
tion is not what is given the pupil, but 
how it is given. The correct “how” is 
acquired by the skilled teacher only after 
thorough training and experience. It is 
idle to expect the pupils in the class to be 
able to give the work to each other, in 
turn, in an efficient manner. In fact, 
their method of giving the work is some- 
times so faulty as to be productive of 


harm rather than good. Time is wasted 
in correcting them, the work lags, and 
not half is accomplished in the hour that 
should be accomplished. 

The ideal for the pupil is private in- 
struction from several different teachers, 
in turn, from lesson to lesson (thus avoid- 
ing dependence on one mouth) and reg- 
ular attendance at practise and conversa- 
tion classes. 

Because of my preference for private 
instruction, I must not be misunderstood 
as condemning class instruction. It pro- 
vides the only means, through reduced 
fees, of enabling some people to have the 
benefit of the needed instruction ; and_in 
the public evening schools nothing else is 
possible. The problem is how to make 
class instruction approach in efficiency 
the possibilities of private instruction. 

The first consideration is the size of 
the class. The public evening school 
teachers may have no choice in this mat- 
ter. Such classes are bound to be larger 
than can be managed with highest effi- 
ciency until school boards are more lib- 
eral than their funds at present enable 
them to be. The teachers are therefore 
compelled to put up with the serious dis- 
advantages of large classes, and some- 
times with the further disadvantage of 
having the congenitally deaf in the same 
class with the hard of hearing. 

In private schools a class of four pupils 
makes an admirable number to deal with, 
and seven should be the maximum. If a 
class reaches eight members, it should be 
immediately divided into two classes of 
four each. 

There are several reasons why the 
classes should be kept small: First, in 
order so to group the class in front of 
the teacher that no pupil is at 4 disadvan- 
tage as to position, distance, or light; 
second, in order to enable the teacher to 
give a measure of individual attention to 
each member, and, third, in order to se- 
cure as nearly as may be possible a class 
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of fairly equal capacities on the part of 
each pupil. 
in grouping a class of four members 


there should be one row facing the 
teacher. With five members there may 


be either one row of five or two rows, 
with three in the first row and two in the 
second. Six members should be placed 
in two rows of four and two respectively, 
while seven should be seated in two rows 
of four and three. 

It is not always possible to choose the 
members of the classes so that all are 
fairly equal in ability; if two or more 
classes are to be formed at the same time, 
however, a very good approach to such 
classification can be made. It is obvious 
that one slow pupil in a class of bright 
pupils will either be neglected or else will 
hold the whole class back, while one 
bright pupil in a class of slow ones will 
either cause the others to be more or less 
neglected or will not himself have the 
training necessary to his best progress. 

Nevertheless, even when the class is 
not uniform in the skill of its members, 
the teacher who knows how can so con- 
duct the work that each pupil will feel 
that his needs are being met, and that the 
general interests of all are not interfered 
with thereby. I may suggest some of the 
means that have been found helpful 
toward this end. 

Slower pupils in any case, even in pri- 
vate instruction, should be allowed help 
from memory in order to enable them to 
understand naturally —that is, natural 
sentences, natural sequence of thought, 
natural speech free from exaggeration 
and free from word-by-word utterance 
or excessive slowness. The slower pupils 
in a class should be allowed this help at 
the start, until their progress obviates the 
necessity. They will thus be brought 
more nearly on a par with the quicker 
pupils. This help from memory can be 
obtained by allowing the pupils to read, 
in advance of the lesson hour, the story, 
the words, and the sentences that are to 
be used. In extreme cases the pupils may 
even be allowed to study in advance. 

During the lesson hour the major part 
of the work should be directed to the 
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class as a whole; but for part of the 
time, unless the class is very equal in 
ability, each pupil should have the indi- 
vidual attention, of the teacher, just as 
though he was having a private lesson, 
while the rest of the class watches and 
gets what it can. 

When the work is directed to the class 
as a whole, the teacher must make sure 
that he is at all times understood by every 
member. This is particularly true in 
story work, where a failure to understand 
the thought of clause or sentence, and the 
consequent break in the sequence, might 
throw the pupil out for all the rest of the 
story. 

The pupils should not be allowed to re- 
peat sentences or stories or any expres- 
sion of thought after the teacher. The 
habit is in itself a bad one, whether for 
private or class work; but its evils are 
enhanced in class instruction by slowing 
up everything to meet the repetitions not 
only of one, but of four or more pupils. 

In a previous article* in THe Vora 
Review I have given my reasons for ob- 
jecting to the habit of repeating after the 
teacher ; but it is a matter of so great im- 
portance and it is so little heeded that I 
think it may not be out of place to repeat 
them here. 

First, the habit of repeating questions 
or statements after a speaker is a charac- 
teristic of the half-witted or mentally de- 
fective. Who would wish his acts even 
to seem so to classify himself? But, more 
important from the standpoint of the lip- 
reader, the habit of repetition is a viola- 
tion of the natural habit of understand- 
ing; for when a man hears he does not 
repeat, not even in his own mind. Nat- 
ural “hearing with the eyes” should be 
on exactly the same basis. Moreover, 
the habit of repetition means that the 
mind stops to verify, and a mind that so 
stops will never be able easily to follow 
uninterrupted conversation or discourse. 
And, again, the habit of repetition means 
that the lip-reader is demanding verbal 





*See “Principles and Methods of Teaching 
Lip-Reading,” in THe Voura Review for July, 
1916. 
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accuracy, and is not, will not be, satisfied 
to understand the thought (for repeti- 
tion is not possible without verbal accu- 
racy) ; and while it is delightful to under- 
stand every word, all lip-readers know 
that always to insist upon every word 
means poor lip-reading. Demanding 
words instead of thought tends to de- 
velop the undesirable analytic, as opposed 
to the greatly desirable synthetic, tenden- 
cies of the mind. Still further, the habit 
of repetition fosters sluggishness, as op- 
posed to alertness of mind, and _ inter- 
feres seriously with concentration. And, 
finally, and this is especially true in class 
work, repetition by the pupils is a waste 
of precious time. If everything is to be 
said twice, once by the teacher and once 
by the pupil (five or more times in a 
class), many, many minutes will be con- 
sumed which might be profitably em- 
ployed in other ways. 

The sole value of repetition on the part 
of the pupil is that the teacher may verify 
the correctness of the pupil’s understand- 
ing. Such verification is necessary for 
words or exercises where honest mis- 
takes might be frequent; but it is almost 
always unnecessary for stories, sentences, 
or any thought expression. For children 
it might be; but I am speaking of adults, 
who, as a rule, can be trusted not to pre- 
tend to understand, not to bluff, if the 
matter is rightly presented to them. The 
pupil must be sure that he understands; 
if there is even any doubt, he must let 
the teacher know. And assurance of 
understanding of a thought expression is 
practically always possible—that is, if the 
pupil does understand he will know he 
does. 

When words or exercises in which 
there is no thought expressed are given 
to the class, the pupils should repeat 
them. It will help to hold the attention 
of all the members, if while saying the 
word or exercise the teacher looks at 
some other pupil besides the one who is 
to be called on for reply. ‘Then all the 
pupils should look at the one giving the 
reply. Assurance of understanding will 
be fairly certain in this case, and a reply 
Or repetition from ech prpil will be un- 
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necessary. But if any one fails to under- 
stand or is in doubt, the word or expres- 
sion should be repeated for that pupil. 

Of course, teachers will follow in gen- 
eral the methods they use for private 
work. The great danger is that, trans- 
ferred to a class, the methods may drag, 
the work become spiritless, and too great 
dependence placed on the mechanism of 
teaching. To guard against this, the 
teacher needs to be more than ever alive ; 
more than ever he should throw his per- 
sonality into the instruction. It is a 
harder strain on the true teacher than 
private work. 

Just a word, in conclusion, on the diffi- 
culties met by the teacher in large classes, 
such as are common in the public evening 
schools. The period for the small classes 
may well be limited within one hour ; but 
in the larger classes it should be from an 
hour and a half to two hours. If the 
teacher demands a response from the 
class by such means as the holding up of 
hands, the slower pupils will gradually 
reveal themselves. For such pupils a 
part of the lesson period should be set 
aside, during which they are redrilled on 
the lesson that has just been covered. 
The rest of the class watches, or else may 
be allowed a period for mutual conversa- 
tion practise. And the first part of each 
session should be devoted to a review of 
the lesson of the previous session. In the 
end it will not be the amount of ground 
that the class has covered, but how they 
have covered it, that will count most 
toward the progress of each member. 


Oral tradition is discredited because human 
memories are deemed unreliable unless cor- 
roborated by some sort of documentary evi- 
dence. If the documentary evidence cannot be 
relied on, what can? The simple fact seems 
to be this: Memory supplies us with successive 
pictures of past scenes. Like the photograph, 
she aims to be exactly truthful; and, like the 
photograph, her pictures are often more im- 
pressive than the reality, because minor details 
and outside surroundings are excluded. But 
that is Memory’s limit. Of dates and names 
she is proverbially careless, and her worst er- 
rors are made when she tries to reconcile her 
own vivid impressions with somebody else’s 
hearsay testimony. Let whoso would write or 
read reminiscences govern himself accord- 
ingly. —Seward. 
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AURAL COMPLICATIONS IN AVI- 
ATORS DURING FLIGHT 


Dr. Lacroix read an interesting paper 
before the Académie de Médecine in 
which he showed that the function of 
equilibration is not disturbed during nor- 
mal flights, while audition is always af- 
fected. Normal flight in an aéroplane 
does not provoke vertigo. It causes, 
among other troubles, constant acoustic 
reactions, owing to the intermittent buzz- 
ing in the ear and deafness, caused by 
the wind and variations in pressure 
against the tympanum. The healthy ear 
does not seem to be affected permanently 
by these conditions, and this emphasizes 
the importance of aural integrity on the 
part of the aviator. His certificate of 
physical aptitude should not be issued by 
one physician, but by a medical commis- 
sion consisting of specialists in diseases 
of the heart, neurology, ophthalmology, 
etc. 

WAR AND THE DECREASE IN BIRTHS 

M. Honnorat, deputy of the depart- 
ment of the Lower Alps, has ready for 
publication the demographic statistics of 
France for 1915. The data at hand are 
as follows: 


Years. Births. Deaths. 
1913 (77 departments)..... 604,454 588,800 
1914 (77 departments)..... 594,222 647,549 
1915 (76 departments)..... 382,466 644,301 


Therefore, in the departments which 
can be accounted for, registry shows: in 
1913, an excess of 15,645 births; in 1914, 
an excess of 53,327 deaths, and in 1915, 
an excess of 261,835 deaths. 

The figures for 1915 are incomplete. 
They do not represent correctly the births 
and deaths in the invaded departments in 
the war zone, where almost all the deaths 
of combatants are registered. However, 
considering only the 76 non-invaded de- 
partments, the war lost to France in 1915 
one-third of its births. It has cost her, 
for this year only, 200,000 children, 
equivalent to five army corps.—From the 
“Paris Letter,” dated Paris, January 25, 
in The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, February 24. 
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THE CHILD'S USABLE VOCABU. 
LARY 


It is as uneducational to ask a child to 
build a house of eight cubes, when his 
idea of a house requires an extra cube 
for a chimney or an extra half-cube for 
a slanting roof, as it is to compel an older 
child to write a description of a house 
which shall contain eight words and no 
adjectives. In the primary grade the 
child is most terribly sinned against, be- 
cause so little time is devoted to hand- 
work. Just at the age when, if rightly 
used, it energizes the whole personality, 
develops the reasoning power, and 
teaches the value of effort, handwork be- 
comes incidental in the school program. 
It should take its place alongside of real 
experiences as one of the most necessary 
educational agencies. The objects made 
should be such as the child desires in his 
endeavor to live out further experience. 

A usable vocabulary register’s a certain 
number of ideas which have become for- 
mulated and is a working capital for fur- 
ther ideas. Language develops most vi- 
tally in contact with real things in real 
situations. It is in communicating with 
his playfellows that a child strives to con- 
vey thought as accurately as possible. In 
the kindergarten the best language-train- 
ing periods are when the children gather 
freely around the newly discovered 
sprouting leaf or around Mary, as she 
enthusiastically talks about baby’s new 
tooth. In the grades there is little time 
for real conversation, because reading 
seems so much more important. Contact 
experiences and practical, usable hand- 
work will lead to many interesting mo- 
ments of free give-and-take-in ideas. 
Good language training will result, as 
conversation will be relevant to the topic 
under consideration. The train of 
thought will be sustained by the con- 
tributions from many minds, and the 
subject will be presented in different as- 
pects.—LuELLA A. PALMER in The Jour- 
nal of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 





Does your public library keep THe VOLTA 
ReEviEW on file? 
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A FOREWORD TO THE WOULD-BE LIP-READER 





BY VIRGINIA SINCLAIR 


ECAUSE I am constantly encounter- 

ing more or less vagueness and mis- 
apprehension in the minds of people to 
whom I have presented the matter of lip- 
reading, it seems that a statement regard- 
ing what I shall call “The Needed Equip- 
ment of the Would-Be Lip- Reader” 
might be timely. This vagueness in the 
minds of those becoming interested in 
lip-reading as to just what the acquire- 
ment of this linguistic ability entails is 
perhaps not surprising, in view of the 
fact that it has been within only very 
recent years that this boon to the adult 
hard of hearing has been given even a 
fairly wide and general publicity. Much 
thus far has been written about lip-read- 
ing with the first emphasis upon what it 
is and can do toward relieving the loss 
and inconvenience arising from defective 
hearing. I desire here to approach the 
subject from the negative side, in an ef- 
fort to outline what speech-reading 1s not. 
These points have taken form in my 
mind, from out of my own experience, 
since I began the study of lip-reading, 
about three years ago, and the teaching 
of it, six months ago. 

At the outset, lip-reading is not easy. 
It ranks with any foreign language study 
and with the other arts in this respect. 
There are not, of course, as in French or 
German, vocabularies to memorize> and 
syntax to master. Speech - reading is 
rather “a skill to be acquired,” the train- 
ing for special use of latent powers of 
eyes and mind. This means unremitting 
practise, and the first requisite necessary 
for the would-be lip-reader to possess is 
a determination to win. 

The first point suggests the second. 
Lip-reading cannot be learned in a day, 
nor in a year and a day, by most of us. 
To be sure, we begin to do it very soon 
after the first lessons, just as the student 
of French quickly learns to understand 
simple conversational phrases such as, 
“Good morning,” “What time is it ?” etc. 
The acquirement in either of a good, 
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practical skill comes gradually. It is said 
that to learn to speak French well re- 
quires three years; that to possess the 
technical skill to play the violin takes fif- 
teen years. For those having a fair de- 
gree of natural lip-reading ability a pe- 
riod of five to seven years may. be passed 
before the limit of their ability is reached, 
presupposing, as in French or music, 
faithful, constant practise. But why be- 
grudge daily effort for a given period of 
years out of one’s life, if in the end is 
gained an added power that will serve 
one to the end of life—all else being 
equal—making the way easier and hap- 
pier for oneself and friends? Any faculty 
we have developed, any special skill ac- 
quired, any sure knowledge possessed— 
all take time and effort to win. Patience 
and perseverance should likewise char- 
acterize one setting out to learn the art 
of speech-reading. 

Lip-reading is not a perfect substitute 
for the sense of hearing. There is no 
perfect substitute for this God - given 
power, but “listening with the eyes” is 
the best one. Therefore cheerfully ac- 
cept your limitations. ‘There are, after 
all, a good many compensations for one 
that fails to hear all that happens or is 
said around one. A serene indifference 
to annoying or alarming noise is one gain. 
Much of the so-called “small talk” is no 
loss. As one hard-of-hearing woman ex- 
pressed it, “I cannot believe half I hear, 
as it is.’ After you have accepted your 
limitations in this matter of hearing, then 
count your blessings! There are so many, 
many things in life worse than dull ears. 
Put the emphasis, in your thought and 
plans, on what you have, not on what 
you have lost. 

Lip-reading does not improve or cure 
deafness. There seems to be in the minds 
of a few the impression that lip-reading 
in some mysterious way restores the sense 
of hearing. Almost invariably the speech- 
reader thinks he is hearing again, but a 
simple test, such as looking away from 
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the speaker or trying to understand con- 
versation in the dark, proves that he is 
reading lips rather than actually hearing. 
Rejoice that it is possible, in a large 
measure, to supplement the dulled powers 
of one sense with the specially trained 
powers of another sense. 

The study of lip-reading does not indi- 
cate any mental deficiency. Quite to the 
contrary! There is no disgrace attached 
to losing one’s hearing. It can only prove 
a discredit when one permits this defi- 
ciency to defeat one. Strangely enough, 
very many are exceedingly sensitive if 
they find their sense of hearing is leaving 
them. They make every effort to conceal 
the fact, believing they are doing so, long 
after it is evident to almost every one 
with whom they converse. Discovery is 
inevitable. Therefore throttle undue 
sensitiveness and quietly explain, when 
necessary, that your ears are dull. The 
chances are, if you don’t, that you, not 
your ears, will be set down as dull or 
stupid. As a rule, the admission of our 
handicap elicits sympathetic helpfulness 
from our associates, particularly when 
they know of our efforts to overcome it 
through lip-reading. 

The power to read lips is not gained 
through the work of a teacher alone for 
a pupil. A teacher can greatly help a 
student, but cannot make a lip-reader out 
of him without his constant codperation. 
Make up your mind to do your part. 
Let the acquirement of this power be a 
real part of your business in life, for 
whatever length of time may be neces- 
sary. 

Lip-reading ability does not so quickly 
come to the inveterate talker. Rather is 
it gained sooner by one that makes a 
practise of letting others do the talking, 
lending to all such the intelligent, sympa- 
thetic audience sought. The art of so 
listening is pathetically rare—the world 
is hungry for people possessing it! There 
will accrue a double gain to such a/er- 
son—the best kind of lip-reading practise 
and the attractiveness and charm inherent 
in a good listener. This will mean, of 
course, keeping in touch with the times, 
with what people about you are doing, 
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and with the best in current literature— 
an alluring prospect. Learn to listen, 
If not with your ears, then learn to do so 
with ears and eyes in codperation. 

In conclusion, my purpose in the fore- 
going article will be defeated if any 
would-be lip-reader should thereby be 
discouraged from undertaking the study. 
Such a result is far from my purpose, 
which has been rather so clearly to state 
what the work entails that the student 
may set out properly equipped in mind 
and spirit for the task. The fact that the 
student begins in some measure to read 
lips almost from the first, growing grad- 
ually in this power, and the big fact of 
the ever-increasing number of good 
speech-readers, should encourage any 
one needing the aid it gives to set out 
promptly to acquire the art of lip-reading. 





TWO DOMINATING MOTIVES 


“Education, marriage, and religion are 
essentially creative, yet all three have 
been vitiated by the intrusion of pos- 
sessive motives. Education is usually 
treated as a means of prolonging the 
status quo by instilling prejudices, rather 
than by creating free thought and a noble 
outlook by the example of generous feel- 
ing and the stimulus of mental adventure. 
In marriage, love, which is creative, is 
kept in chains by jealousy, which is pos- 
sessive. Religion, which should set free 
the creative vision of the spirit, is usually 
more concerned to repress the life of in- 
stinct and to combat the subversiveness 
of thought. In all these ways the fear 
that grows out of precarious possession 
has replaced the hope inspired by creative 
force. The wish to plunder others is 
recognized, in theory, to be bad; but the 
fear of being plundered is little better. 
Yet these two motives between them 
dominate nine-tenths of politics and pri- 
vate life.”"—BERTRAND RUSSELL. 





Parents and teachers will find material of 
interest to children in the specimens of the 
woods of different trees, sent out by the 
Romeyn B. Hough Company, Box 228, Low- 
ville, N. Y. 
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WHY PARENTS OF DEAF CHILDREN MOVE TO CITIES 





HAVING ORAL DAY SCHOOLS 


A SYMPOSIUM 


THE ATTRACTIVE POWER OF 
THE ORAL DAY SCHOOL 


BY JESSIE DUFF 


There are twenty pupils in the Cleve- 
land Oral Day School for the Deaf 
whose parents moved to Cleveland in 
order to obtain the benefits of an oral 
day school for their children. Fourteen 
came from small towns in Ohio; one 
from West Virginia; one from Tennes- 
see; one from Pennsylvania; one from 
Illinois, and two from Russia. 

In each case the change of residence 
was made at great inconvenience and ex- 
pense to the family. In most cases either 
one or both parents made the trip to 
Cleveland, visited the school, and looked 
around for some visible means of liveli- 
hood before moving the family and 
household goods. The family that came 
from Russia selected Cleveland particu- 
larly as a residence place on account of 
the school. 

The parents of our two eighth-grade 
graduates, who are now juniors at high 
school, moved to Cleveland from Elyria, 
Ohio, and Canton, Ohio, respectively, 
about ten years ago in order to educate 
their children in an oral day school. 

Still another family, who have a deaf 
son, moved to Cleveland from Kansas 
City, Mo., and lived here until an oral 
day school for deaf children was opened 
in Kansas City, when they returned there 
to care for their financial interests. 

It was not necessary to specially inter- 
view any of these parents, for they have 
repeatedly expressed their appreciation 
of the school with great enthusiasm. 
They feel that the sacrifice they made in 
giving up their former homes and friends 
was amply justified by the benefits re- 
ceived. This opinion is unanimous. 

While one of the teachers was spend- 
ing the week end in a town about sixty 
miles from Cleveland, she learned about 
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a little deaf child. She called at the home 
and found a deaf girl six years old. The 
mother (wretchedly poor) said that she 
would never send her child where she 
would learn to talk on her fingers. She 
had read about the Cleveland Oral School 
and wanted to send her daughter there, 
but they were too poor to board her in 
Cleveland. 

She went to her treasure box and 
brought out a clipping which she had cut 
from a Cleveland paper, giving an ac- 
count and showing pictures of one of our 
eighth - grade commencement entertain- 
ments. When the teacher returned to 
Cleveland she reported the case to the 
principal, who, through the kindness of 
influential friends, obtained work for the 
father of the child, which was more re- 
munerative than the work he had been 
doing, and in ten days’ time the family 
was settled in Cleveland and the child 
was in school and has been there ever 
since. 


THAT THEIR CHILDREN MIGHT 
BE TAUGHT BY SPEECH 
METHODS 


BY ALMA M. CHAPIN 


Four children of the twenty-nine en- 
rolled in our Oral Day School for the 
Deaf are from communities outside of 
San Francisco. 

One child, whose home is 500 miles 
south of this city, boards with relations 
here in order to attend our oral day 
school. The second child (from Pitts- 
burg, Cal.) boards in a private family. 
The families of the other two children 
have moved here—one family from 
Stockton and one from Newman; Cal. 
A fifth child comes from an adjoining 
county, making the trip each day, and it 
is a long one. 

Of the first four children, three are 
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totally deaf and were born so; the other 
one is partially deaf. The fifth child is 
also totally and congenitally deaf. So 
these children were not sent to us for 
aural instruction, but to be educated by 
speech methods employed in oral schools. 





THAT THE CHILDREN MAY BE- 
COME EFFICIENT IN THE 
USE OF SPEECH 


BY ALICE N. JENKINS 


There are 13 pupils in the Sacramento 
Day School for the Deaf. Probably only 
the parents of two of these pupils would 
now be living here if there was no day 
school for deaf children. There are six 
non-resident pupils—one lives across the 
river in the adjoining county, three come 
in daily on the interurban lines from 
places 12 miles, 20 miles, and 45 miles 
away, while two board in Sacramento, as 
they come from distant towns. The par- 
ents of one pupil came from Missouri 
and of another from Colorado, only after 
relatives had assured them that Sacra- 
mento had an excellent oral day school. 
The parents of two pupils moved here 
from other California towns in order to 
be near an oral day school; the parents 
of another pupil were preparing to move 
away from Sacramento when deafness 
came, but they remained so their child 
might enter a speech school. 





ORAL DAY SCHOOLS STIMULATE 
SELF-RELIANCE 


BY CARRIE WALLACE KEARNS 


In looking over my records I find that 
17 children have come into New York 
within five years in order to attend this 
school. Of this number 10 are attending 
school, 2 have graduated, 1 attends the 
day school in Newark, 2 have gone to 
work, I is at home, and 1 moved to Balti- 
more. In four cases the parents paid for 
boarding the children in this city in order 
that they might attend this school. 

Some of the children who live in the 
city travel a considerable distance every 
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day, as our city covers a large area, and 
the pupils come from all boroughs. The 
older children meet the younger. Some- 
times one mother is kind enough to bring 
two or three beside her own. There has 
been no accident and the children have 
learned independence and self-reliance— 
valuable lessons for the deaf. They also 
have become alert and observant and 
have increased their vocabularies: by what 
they have noticed as they travel. The 
city pays the car fare for all poor chil- 
dren. 

The attendance has been very good, 
even in bad weather. One day this month 
17 classes out of 32 had 100 per cent in 
attendance, and some of these classes 
have 12 on register. 





THE ORAL DAY SCHOOL AT 
BLOOMINGTON, WIS. 


BY NIDA TAMZIN SAUNDERS 


Doubtful of the outcome, yet desperate 
from a yearning for their homesick boys, 
who were in the State institution for deaf 
children, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bohringer 
launched the movement which resulted in 
the establishment of the present oral day 
school for deaf children. It was indeed 
an undertaking. Bloomington was and 
is only a tiny village, tucked away in the 
extreme southwestern corner of the 
State, ten long miles from the nearest 
railway station. The number necessary 
to start such a school seemed nowhere to 
be found; but patient, enduring effort, 
goaded on by mother love, won the day, 
and April, 1906, found the Bohringer 
boys, with four others, enrolled in the 
new school.* 

Surely it is a safe assertion to say that 
this school has not its counterpart, of 
near counterpart, in the United States. 
In the midst of beautiful hills and pros- 
perous farms, in one of the most secluded 
spots of the Middle West, it is indeed in 
an atmosphere apart. There are no very 
poor nor ultrawealthy in the community. 





*For further details concerning this school, 
see pages 93-94, VoLTA Review for March. 
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The very school building itself is differ- 
ent. It is built of rock and dates back 
almost to the Civil War. While lacking 
in most of the modern conveniences and 
many comforts as well, it has given 
friendly shelter to the deaf classes. 

Just at present there are but four 
pupils—three girls and a boy—ranging 
in age from eight to fifteen years. All 
are healthy, happy, unusually intelligent 
children. Perhaps the school will not 
endure long because of the decreasing 
enrollment ; but even so, it has in these 
ten years offered daily instruction to 
eighteen different children, and has given 
special lessons in* speech correction and 
lip-reading to more than twenty others. 
Should the school be closed at the end of 
the present year, it will not have lived in 
vain. Its record will remain to hand out 
encouragement to others to open a little 
school, even though in the face of the 
probability of closing after a few years. 
Each year of instruction in speech in a 
speech atmosphere is worth many times 
its cost to every deaf boy and girl en- 
rolled, as well as to the community. 


FROM OTHER CITIES 


Seven families moved to Portland, 
Oregon, in order that the children might 
be taught speech in an oral atmosphere. 

Four families moved to Tacoma, 
Washington, to gain the speech atmos- 
phere for the deaf children. 

Two families moved to Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, to let the children attend the 
oral day school for the deaf. 

Two families moved to Houston, 
Texas, that the children might attend the 
day school for the deaf; and two other 
out-of-town families board their children 
with relatives in Houston. 

Five families moved to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, that the children might attend the 
oral day school. 





Tue NepraskaA ScHoot.—The Omaha Daily 
News of March 4 contains an interesting ac- 
count of the excellent training received by the 
pupils under the direction of Superintendent 
Frank W. Booth. 
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ALL ON ACCOUNT OF LIP-READING: 
A PARODY 


By Laura A, Davies 


There’s an ache in the head and a strain on 
the eyes, 
All on account of lip-reading. 
There are lessons prepared and some stories 
quite wise, 
All on account of lip-reading. 
There is practise, and practise, and practise, 
and then 
You begin at the first and do it again, 
Till your mind’s so confused you can’t count 
to ten, 
All on account of lip-reading. 


But— 


There’s new hope for a life in avenues wide, 
All on account of lip-reading. 
Where courage, and faith, and achievement 
abide, 
All on account of lip-reading. 
Society’s pleasant and business is fun; 
A lecture’s a treat, you’ll not miss a one; 
And everything’s right when you see how it’s 
done, 
All on account of lip-reading. 





MR. NITCHIE’S TRAINING COURSE 


Miss Gertrude Torrey reports a gratifying 
number of enrollments for the normal training 
classes to be instructed by Mr. Edward B. 
Nitchie during the six weeks beginning April 
23. The classes will meet in Miss Torrey’s 
school, 102 Auditorium Building, Chicago. 
Thus all in the central west who contemplate 
taking this normal course in lip-reading should 
communicate with Miss Torrey at once, as only 
a limited number of students can be taken. 





THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf maintains a 
teachers’ agency at the Volta Bureau for the 
benefit of its members and the subscribers for 
the magazine it publishes in the interests of 
better speech, THe Vota Review: The Speech- 
Reading and Speech Magazine. 

Parents or physicians or the heads of schools 
desiring a teacher will be given the names of 
applicants for positions enrolled in the Teach- 
ers’ Agency. No teachers are recommended. 
The only discrimination made is in the selec- 
tion of applicants who have expressed a pref- 
erence for a stated position or to teach in a 
given territory. Through correspondence with 
the teacher and with her references, school 
officials and parents should determine the 
teacher best qualified. No charge will be made 
for this service, but it is hoped that all who are 
thus favored will subscribe for the magazine 
or join the Association. 
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WOODCRAFT DEMONSTRATION BEFORE THE NEW YORK 
LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


BY AGNES MILLER 


N THE evening.of February 21 the 

New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing had a remarkable meeting at its 
office, at 35 West 39th street, New York. 
This organization has social meetings 
every Wednesday night, which include 
various forms of activity, and on this oc- 
casion the program was given by the 
Woodcraft League, an organization for 
boys and girls and. young people, with 
headquarters at 13 West 29th street, New 
York. 

The work of this League, of which 
Ernest Thompson Seton is the founder, 
embraces all forms of recreation. The 
program for this evening consisted of a 
demonstration of many of these activi- 
ties which are available and interesting 
to deaf and hearing alike, and was given 
by boys and girls of two groups or 
“tribes’”—the boys from the Henry Street 
Settlement and the girls from the Madi- 
son Square Church. The girls danced a 
new and very interesting dance, called 
“The Courtship of the Eagles,” and then 
some of them challenged one another to 
a pantomimic representation of “Red 
Ridinghood,” after which the large audi- 
ence voted on the merits of the different 
interpretations of this famous classic. 
The boys gave an exhibition of athletic 
stunts, including a “camel race,” a “cater- 
pillar crawl,” an Indian game known as 
“Stung,” in which every one made heroic 
efforts to make every one else step on a 
newspaper, while he tried just as hard to 
keep off it himself, and an exhibition of 
hand-wrestling. This last feat met with 
great popularity, and Mr. Seton, who was 
present, called on various members of the 
League for the Hard of Hearing to come 
out on the floor and try their prowess 
under his instruction. Both men and 
women responded, and one young woman 
won such success that she challenged the 
entire company to combat! Mr. Seton 
then performed one of his famous Indian 


dances, the “Snake Dance,” and after- 
wards taught it to a member of the 
League for the Hard of Hearing, who 
volunteered from among the company to 
learn it and who demonstrated remark- 
ably the use of sense of rhythm without 
sound. As a closing number, he told a 
story entirely in gestures or sign lan- 
guage—the story of a hunter’s day in the 
forest — which brought great applause 
from the audience. 

This demonstration gave great. delight 
to the League for the Hard of Hearing 
and equal pleasure to the members of the 
Woodcraft League who were present, 
since it is the belief of Mr. Seton and 
those working with him that much of the 
Woodcraft program, which stands for 
character-building through outdoor life, 
activities, and ideals, is available to all, 
whatever their circumstances. As has 
been shown, many of the activities in- 
volve no expense whatever, but enable 
people to amuse themselves delightfully 
and socially through the development of 
their own abilities and gifts. Literally, 
hundreds of similar activities, including 
suggestions for things to make and learn 
as well as to do, are contained in the two 
manuals, one for boys and one for girls, 
recently issued by the League. 

Although this body has been formally 
organized less than two years, many 
tribes have been formed already by pri- 
vate individuals, churches, settlements, 
and educational institutions, as far east 
as Maine and as far west as California. 
A group has been organized in the Na- 
tional Library for the Blind in Washing- 
ton, and plans are under way for the or- 
ganization of a group for the deaf as 
well, also in Washington. A special fea- 
ture of work for city groups consists of 
“City Woodcraft,” which not only brings 
the country to the city by working out 
plans whereby the guides, or leaders of 
tribes, may make the most of the facili- 
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ties of the park, playground, and occa- 
sional outing, but may also encourage 
members to take an interest in and under- 
stand all features of city life which are 
involved in a city’s history, ordinances, 
and customs. 

It is advocated, moreover, that groups 
shall not confine their activities to a few 
favorite forms of work, but that various 
forms shall be taken up. The study of 
nature lore, camp craft, and home-making 
activities are placed side by side with 
those more purely recreational. It is the 
hope of the Woodcraft League, in short, 
that it may present a complete ideal for 
citizenship for young people without dis- 
tinction of circumstances ; that members 
shall stand not only for life outdoors, but 
for all that the outdoor ideal involves— 
good health, right living, unselfish citizen- 
ship, the conservation of wild life, for- 
ests, and native peoples of this country, 
and recreation of all healthful kinds. It 
is in this spirit of emphasizing a normal 
and beautiful life for American boys and 
girls that the watchword of the move- 
ment has been chosen: “Blue Sky.” 


The Frat, the official publication of the Na- 
tional Fraternal Society of the Deaf, contains 
a letter from the actuary stating that the an- 
nual report discloses a very substantial sur- 
plus, $31,122.35, being an increase of $10,019.79 
over that at the end of 1915. The ratio of 
assets to liabilities also shows a satisfactory 
incrernse—that for 1916 being 137.7 per cent. 
The interest earnings on the mean invested 
assets are at the rate of 5.55 per cent per 
annum. The actual mortality rate is 
low, being only 41.4 per cent of the tabular 
expected rate, as indicated by the National 
Fraternal Congress mortality table. 


“Robbing the Deaf Child” is the title of an 
able editorial in the West Virginia Tablet of 
its issue of February 1. The writer deals with 
the question of time wasted by the delay in 
admitting deaf children to school and places 
the blame wholly upon the parents. For those 
who have been indifferent or neglectful we 
make no defense. Yet we are inclined to place 
a due proportion of the responsibility upon that 
tvpe of community spirit that allows one of 
these little ones to be deprived of the inherit- 
ance that is rightfully theirs. Go outside of a 
radius of 10 miles of any school and you will 
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find a miserably small per cent of the people 
that even know that there is such a thing as qa 
special school for the deaf or blind, much less 
the laws and regulations that govern them. If 
the article, “Robbing the Deaf Child,” could 
be published in all the leading newspapers and 
periodicals for a number of times, the influence 
would be for lessening the wrong that the 
Tablet so forcibly exposes.— The Register, 
Rome, N. Y. 


LIP-READING 


To the Editor of The Evening Post. 

Sir: A letter on lip-reading in your issue of 
the 10 inst. interested me greatly. 

I have had a very similar experience in the 
New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing, 
at 18-20 East 41st street. All day long pupils 
come and go here, taking private lessons, prac- 
tising with each other, and attending “bees.” 

Practise classes, or lip-reading “bees,”’ come 
three times a week; one, which comes on Mon- 
day evenings for students who must work all 
day, is free to all lip-readers, whether pupils 
of the school or not. Various games, story- 
telling, short talks, dialogues, or readings make 
these “bees” a delight to the deaf student and 
a marvel to the hearing visitor, for here the 
eyes do the work for the ears. The public art 
lectures for the deaf, at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, are given by a teacher in this school. 
Another of the teachers also conducts the free 
evening class in lip-reading in the public 
schools of Manhattan. 

Only those who, like myself, have felt the 
uplift that comes with skill in reading the lips 
can fully appreciate what is being done for 
adults handicapped by loss of hearing. In 
these days of lip-reading, deafness need no 
longer be a bar to happiness and usefulness. 

Ina P. Linpguist, 

New York, November 15. 


KeEPING UP With Fatuer.—It was a Pike 
County woman who indited a note to the 
teacher concerning the punishment of her 
young hopeful. The note ran thus: 

“Dear Miss : You rite me about w hippin’ 
Sammy. I hereby give you permission to beat 
him up any time it is necessary to learn his 
lesson. He is just like his father—you have 
to learn him with a club. Pound nolege into 
him. I want him to get it and don’t pay no 
attention what his father says; I'll handle 
him.”’—Reading Eagle. 





The Chicago League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing have a free lip-reading practise class at 
3 o'clock on Tuesday afternoons and at 8 
o'clock on Friday evenings, at tor Auditorium 
Building. 








WOODCRAFT DEMONSTRATION 


Photo from Brown Bros. 
KNOT-MAKING 


A group of Woodcraft girls learning how to make knots. Each member is required to 
be able to make five different kinds. The knots shown by the girls, from left to right, are 
the timber hitch, used for hauling heavy objects; the bow-line, often used in lowering persons 
from burning buildings, and the slip-knot, useful in tying packages. 






























THE SCHOOL JOURNAL AS A FACTOR IN THE EDUCATION 
OF THE DEAF 


BY A. C. HILL 


HE possibilities of the school jour- 

nal as a class-room help in the edu- 
cation of the deaf do not seem to be fully 
realized; for while almost every school 
for the deaf publishes a paper and teaches 
printing as a trade, few of them use the 
school publication to any considerable 
extent in the teaching process. 

A school journal may have one or more 
of three functions. It may give currency 
to educational information, thought, and 
experience, afford direct help to the 
teacher in the class-room, and aid the 
learner. The best journals usually con- 
fine their efforts chiefly to one of these 
functions. 

Journals of the first class, like the 
American Annals of the Deaf and Tur 
VoLta REviEw, appeal specially to those 
interested in the science and art of teach- 
ing and are a very important factor in 
education. They spread abroad the 
leaven of progress in teaching and should 
receive the hearty support of instructors 
and superintendents. It is sometimes 
and regrettably true that the better they 
perform their mission the less they are 
appreciated by many; and their editors 
are often tempted to lower the standard 
to win applause and subscribers. 

A journal of the second class is quite 
popular, because it presents plans, out- 
lines, and devices fully wrought out and 
ready for use in the class-room. It ap- 
peals to the inert and unprogressive 
teacher, who regards thinking as irksome 
and seeks the easiest way to get the day’s 
work done. Its apparently useful func- 
tion seems to be in getting results from 
poor teaching that could not be obtained 
without its help. 

School journalism of the third kind is 
in a crude and undeveloped state. Enough 
has been done, however, to point the way 
to what might be accomplished by this 
means. In the Rochester school the 
school paper has for years been utilized 
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in teaching English. The Advocate might 
easily be made a model of its kind by the 
simple process of development. The 
Register, published in the Rome school, 
has recently introduced several depart- 
ments under pupil management. The 
Mount Airy World has the right idea and 
can be made a very useful factor in the 
education of the children of that institu- 
tion. The New York City day school has 
perhaps the best idea of what a school 
paper should be to be most helpful to 
pupils. 

A teacher in a normal college in Min- 
nesota tried the experiment of having the 
pupils of an eighth-grade class of hear- 
ing children publish a paper with such 
success that she wrote a very interesting 
and suggestive article about it. Many 
school papers have children’s corners, 
isolated items, and articles written by 
pupils ; but they are for the most part the 
work of teachers rather than pupils and 
for teachers rather than for pupils. Less 
than 12 per cent of the space of forty- 
four school papers recently éxamined 
was filled with the writing of pupils. 
The school paper as a means of educa- 
tion in the class-room should be almost, 
if not wholly, the work of pupils, under 
the active supervision of teachers. Pupils 
should do the writing, the typesetting, the 
proofreading, the printing, the binding, 
and the distributing. Thus the paper be- 
comes a means of giving both mental and 
manual training and publishes to the 
school and to the friends of the pupils 
the real results of study and instruction. 
Incidentally it reacts to improve the 
teaching. 

Under the guidance of wise and skill- 
ful teachers, the school journal may be- 
come one of the most fruitful devices 
that can be employed for stimulating 
pupils to write well. A purpose in writ- 
ing, as in every other school exercise, 1s 
the strongest incentive for doing good 
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work. The prospect of having what one 
writes appear in print is a powerful mo- 
tive. The desire for authorship may be 
aroused and sustained in pupils, but not 
by requiring them to write for the waste 
basket, where most pupil writing goes. 

The school journal affords pupils a 
means of learning to write by writing, 
which is the only way the art can be ac- 
quired. It was in his father’s printing 
office that Edward Everett Hale gained a 
mastery of the simple and vivid language 
that made him so effective in speech and 
writing. Many of the most successful 
writers learned the art largely in work on 
newspapers and magazines. One obvious 
cause of the very limited control of lan- 
guage gained in school by the deaf is the 
failure to apply in every possible way the 
maxim, Children learn to speak by speak- 
ing, to read® by reading, and to write by 
writing. Speaking, reading, and writing 
must become habits—automatic means of 
expression. Much practise is required to 
form these habits. The school atmos- 
phere must be surcharged with language 
in all its forms. Pupils must help them- 
selves by using language outside the class. 
There is no complaint that children fail 
to gain facility in signs and finger spell- 
ing. Much practise is gained in these 
modes of communication, and thus they 
become automatic and easy. Lip-read- 
ing, speech, and the printed page are not 
so easy to master, and the baser coins of 
signs and finger spelling drive them out 
unless powerful incentives to their use 
are provided. The school paper, rightly 
used, may be made a stimulus to written 
expression. 

The struggle to express what one 
knows or feels develops language ca- 
pacity. Something to say and a burning 
desire to say it effectively contain all the 
essentials of a language lesson. Writing 
for publication naturally arouses a desire 
to say something worth while and to be 
clearly understood. This attitude of 
mind intensifies and clarifies thought. 
Thus inspired the pupil is anxious to se- 
lect the right words and expressions to 
convey his meaning and is in a mental 
condition for improving his language. If 
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his attention is called to a faulty or weak 
grouping of words or to an ambiguous 
expression, he gives heed and does not 
repeat the error. On the other hand, 
writing for the waste basket makes him 
careless and indifferent, and he repeats 
errors day after day to the despair of the 
teacher. 

Most schools for the deaf have for 
years had pupils write what are called 
“journals.” The originator of this idea 
deserves credit for having made a start 
in the right direction. The wonder is that 
the idea has not been developed more 
fully. These journals seem to be about 
what they were a decade ago. Their 
scope is limited and they are very mo- 
notonous in form and substance. As 
children advance they should be able to do 
more than make comments on the weather 
and chronicle each other’s doings. They 
should be able to write a succession of 
paragraphs about what they are studying, 
reading, and thinking. The writing 
should furnish the material for the school 
paper. Not everything, however, that is 
written should be printed. That honor 
should be reserved for meritorious work 
only. 

Every department of study should con- 
tribute to the school paper. With the co- 
operation of all the teachers and a wise 
choice of subjects, a sufficient variety of 
topics may be covered in each issue to 
make an interesting and truly educational 
paper that will be read with pleasure and 
profit. The teachers will be impressed 
with the importance of selecting the right 
material for class-room work and giving 
proper instruction to secure clear impres- 
sions on the minds of pupils. There is 
no better measure of the quality of the 
teaching than what the pupil says and 
writes. 

Among advanced pupils a class in the 
elements of journalism might be organ- 
ized. Journalism is closely related to 
printing, which is commonly regarded as 
one of the best trades for the deaf. Even 
if a knowledge of the elementary princi- 
ples of journalism did not lead to an oc- 
cupation, it would help in gaining a mas- 
tery of language. 
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The school paper should not enter the 
field of publications designed for adults, 
nor should it be used simply as a means 
of teaching the printing trade. It has a 
higher function in training pupils in ex- 
pression in connection with regular 
school instruction. To this large and 
most important task the energies of 
pupils and teachers should be directed. 

The need of more effective means of 
giving the deaf the maximum of practise 
in the use of language is apparent to all. 
Deafness is the most merciless foe of 
both thought and language. It can be 
defeated only by the most skillful strat- 
egy and the most vigorous and persistent 
attacks. It is seldom completely routed 
and, after each temporary reverse, re- 
news the struggle with fresh energy and 
unexpected weapons. Teachers are often 
in despair at the meager results of their 
strenuous efforts. They use many de- 
vices. Definitions, rules of syntax, dia- 
grams, language books, are employed 
against the enemy without dislodging 
him. Faithful drill in elemental sounds, 
tongue gymnastics, scientific voice cul- 
ture, rhythmic movements, and the whole 
round of theoretic training, evidently 
good as far as they go, seem unable to 
capture the citadel and set the prisoners 
free. The call for help comes from every 
quarter. 

To an impartial outside observer it 
seems that the average finished product 
of schools for the deaf is short in both 
spoken and written language, even when 
all proper allowance is made for the 
handicap of deafness. Except witltin a 
narrow range of commonplace utter- 
ances, mechanically learned and_ but 
partly comprehended, a majority of the 
deaf remain dumb, and also fall short of 
the desirable facility in the use of written 
language. The mystery of language as a 
means of increasing knowledge and en- 
larging the boundary of thought does not 
seem to be fully disclosed to them while 
in school, and they are forced to narrow 
their world by resorting to finger spelling 
and signs and mar their written language 
with mutisms. 
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Principal John D. Wright's test of lan- 
guage for the deaf is its use in business 
and social life. It seems evident that but 
a small minority of those who complete 
their work in the schools meet this test 
successfully. If the desired end is at- 
tainable, the way to reach it should be 
found and followed. <A reason for be- 
lieving that the deaf can acquire the 
spoken and written language of the hear- 
ing is the fact that some have done so, 

These conclusions seem warranted: 
First, the way to master a language is to 
use it; second, at present, deaf children 
are not getting the necessary amount of 
practise in expression; third, a purpose 
for any mental activity is the greatest in- 
centive for securing it. The use of the 
school paper is suggested as a means of 
stimulating pupils to read, think, and 
write. It is believed that thére is a vast, 
uncultivated field for the school paper as 
a factor in education, and it is hoped that 
teachers of the deaf will enter it in search 
of help in getting pupils to use the ability 
they acquire in the class-room for a pur- 
pose that appeals to them. 

In using the school paper as a device 
in education, a printing press is helpful, 
but not essential. In the old time acad- 
emy, papers were prepared in manuscript 
and read at public exercises. In this day 
of typewriters, carbon paper, and multi- 
graphs, it is possible for any school to 
have a paper without much cost. The 
drawing class can design covers and pro- 
vide illustrations ; the binding can be done 
as part of the manual training; as many 
copies as are needed may be made on the 
multigraph. 

The greatest element in the success of 
the effort is the teacher, who must be the 
guiding spirit in it all. The highest type 
of teaching is required to get the best re- 
sults in this line of work. The same 
genius, however, that makes a good 
teacher in the class-room will work out a 
plan for a school paper that will be an 
important factor in the practical educa- 
tion of the deaf. Every class should be 
made a language class, and the school 
journal should be the clearing-house of 
them all. 














CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


ISS Bruhn’s* and Miss Hilliard’st 

objections to correspondence in- 
struction in lip-reading are well stated. 
Miss Hilliard speaks of the use of my 
book by a certain correspondence school 
of instruction in “lip language.”’ The un- 
thinking reader might assume, because 
my book was used, that I indorse corre- 
spondence instruction and this school in 
particular. ‘The exact contrary is the 
fact. 

Years ago | conducted correspondence 
instruction in lip-reading. It did not take 
me long, however, to find out how futile 
such instruction is. I discontinued the 
course entirely. I rewrote my book, en- 
deavoring to put in it everything that 
could possibly be given in a correspond- 
ence course, in order to obviate any real 
demand for such a course. 

I have been either directly or indirectly 
instrumental in preventing at least two 
people from instituting correspondence 
courses of instruction. When I learned 
last spring that my book was being used 
by a certain correspondence school of 
“lip language,” I immediately took the 
matter up with my publishers and re- 
quested them to make no sales to this 
concern. They have gladly cooperated 
with me, although, of course, it is im- 
possible to prevent this concern from pur- 
chasing my books indirectly through 
booksellers. I have recently heard that 
this school has turned to another book, 
and that mine is no longer in use there. 

It is possible sometimes for a person 
with much determination and some nat- 
ural ability in reading the lips to acquire 
skill through the use of a book without 
expert assistance. Such people are known 
to me, but it is impossible in a great ma- 
jority of cases to learn successfully to 
read the lips without the personal instruc- 





*The Value of Correspondence Courses. By 
Martha E. Bruhn. Page tor, March VoLrTa 
Review. 

+ Are Correspondence Courses in Lip-Read- 
ing Helpful? By Ethel M. Hilliard. Page 102, 
March Voita Review. 
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tion which is advised by both Miss Bruhn 
and Miss Hilliard. 


DEATH OF DR. HUDSON-MAKUEN 


Dr. George Hudson-Makuen died at his old 
home in Goshen, N. Y., on February 21, at the 
age of 62. He was in poor health and went 
there for a rest. During many years he was a 
member of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and 
contributed a number of articles to THE VouTa 
Review. He was a graduate of Yale and of 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, a Fel- 
low of the American Medical Association, and 
chairman of the Section on Laryngology, Otol- 
ogy and Rhinology in 1901-1902; president of 
the American Academy of Medicine in 1900, 
of the American Laryngological Association in 
1915, and of the American Laryngological, 
Rhinological, and Otological Society in 1912; 
widely known for his work on defects of 
speech; professor of defects of speech in the 
Philadelphia Polyclinic since 1896; laryngolo- 
gist and otologist to Chester Hospital; laryn- 
gologist to St. Mary’s and the Douglas Me- 
morial hospitals, Philadelphia; at one time a 
member of the faculties of Jefferson Medical 
College, the Centenary Collegiate Institute, Na- 
tional School of Elocution and Oratory, and 
the Training School at Vineland, N. J. 





MISS BRUHN’S TRAINING COURSE IN 
HICAGO 


Miss Martha E. Bruhn, principal of the 
Miiller-Walle School of Lip-Reading for the 
Deaf Adult, Boston, has arranged to visit Chi- 
cago early in May and there give her normal 
training course in the Miiller-Walle method of 
lip-reading. All who would like to join this 
normal class should communicate at once with 
Miss Helen M. Gebhart, Miller-Walle School 
of Lip-Reading, 634 Fine Arts Building, Chi- 
cago. 





In point of fact, the novelty in a language 
has always to fight its way into good society. 
Once its position is made good, it is accepted 
by writers of high and low degree—often, in- 
deed, with touching unconcern, by the very 
persons who would preserve the “purity” of a 
language against newcomers of exactly similar 
lineage. Whatever be the case with respect to 
precise scientific nomenclature, which some be- 
lieve stands on a different footing, there is no 
doubt that our ordinary language grows 
through additions based on usage and not ac- 
cording to strict rules of procedure. The 
hybrid may claim a right to live equally with 
the mutant—Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 










































LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


San Francisco, February 26, 1917. 
To THE Eprtor: 

It gives me pleasure to send a check for a 
renewal of my subscription to THe Vota RE- 
view. I do not agree with the lady whose 
letter to you I read in the February number, 
that “after reading its pages, instead of a 
pleasant after effect being enjoyed by the 
reader, it causes too much depression,” etc. 
For my part, I feel I want to be one of the 
top-notch ones. I have received much encour- 
agement from those that hear for my cheerful 
attitude (as they call it) toward my deafness, 
which is complete, being unable to hear a 
sound. I do not want any one to think it is 
always smooth sailing with me. I always tell 
myself, “Cheer up; it might be worse.” I 
learned to read the lips from Mr. Miiller- 
Walle himself in the German language. I am 
considered a very good reader in the English 
language. I recognize French and Italian at 
once when spoken. I do not let my deafness 
keep me from anything. When at home in 
New York I attend concerts and lectures. If 
I miss what is going on, it affords me amuse- 
ment to watch the people on the platform. 
Can you imagine my pleasure when two or 
three winters ago I read the lips of Mme. Mar- 
cella Sembrich when she sang an English song 
the first verse of which I carried in my mem- 
ory, and afterward entertained my friends by 
mimicking her, even to her delightful little for- 
eign accent. This is one of my delightful 
memories, as she was the first singer whose 
lips I read while singing. Later I had the 
pleasure of reading Ricardo Martin’s lips on 
the concert stage. 

I am, with best wishes for a continued suc- 
cess of your magazine, 

Very cordially, 
MariAN L,. REITZENSTEIN. 





PHILADELPHIA, March 3, 1917. 
Editor Volta Review: 

Dear Sir: In your editorial comment on the 
$300 prize you are offering you say “she (the 
writer) could imagine herself to be the mother 
of a daughter six or seven months of age, 
whom the family physician believes is totally 
deaf,” etc. 

I wish to challenge such a statement, for I 
do not believe any physician would be willing 
to pronounce a baby of that age “deaf.” When 
my boy was a year old we did not yet dream 
of such a state of affairs, nor did any one 
around him. We thought he was somewhat 
backward in his development. When he was 
18 months old I began to feel uneasy and 
started to visit specialists. We took him to the 
most eminent our city could then boast of, and 
one after the other said “he is too young to 
tell definitely,” and all said “he may yet develop 
hearing through a fall or a shock.” It was, 
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therefore, only at the age of two that we real- 
ized to a certainty that our boy was deaf and 
required special training. I could mention quite 
a few mothers who will agree with me that it 
is next to impossible to even suspect deafness 
at the age of six months. My boy is absolutely 
devoid of hearing, and yet as a baby he would 
turn around at the clapping of hands, or when 
one walked across the floor, or when it thun- 
dered, or when there was hammering in the 
house. How, then, should an unsuspecting 
mother, who would naturally not look for any- 
thing so unusual, imagine that her baby_ was 
different from others and begin a training 
along lines she had never even heard of? 

This is a suggestion which I think you ought 
to bear in mind in stating the exact require- 
ments of the essay. 

Very sincerely, 
Rose G. Stern. 


PROGRESS OF LIP-READING IN PHILA. 
DELPHIA 


The development of the lip-reading field in 
Philadelphia, through the efforts of the Misses 
Kinzie, principals of the Miller-Walle School 
of Speech-Reading for the Deaf, is showing 
most encouraging results, which indicates that 
something definite is being accomplished in that 
city toward the betterment of conditions among 
the deaf, and that the school is fast pushing 
to the front as one of the leading schools of 
the country. 

The school is now in its third season and is 
showing a remarkable growth for the length of 
time it has been in operation. Its object is to 
create a new life for the deaf, bringing them 
in touch with many of the interests of which 
deaf persons are deprived. With this end in 
view, various devices are being employed to 
make the work attractive, as well as instructive, 
and to arouse interest among the deaf in gen- 
eral. Lecture courses, regular hours for vis- 
itors, and various forms of entertainment are 
meeting with response. 

A noteworthy feature of the school is their 
method of conducting the practise. The prac- 
tise department is in session daily from 9 to 
1 o'clock, and offers a splendid opportunity not 
only for the development of lip-reading skill, 
but for the social intercourse which it is said 
to afford among the members of the school. 

The school is now also instituting free even- 
ing classes for the benefit of deaf and hard-of- 
hearing persons who are unable to pay for 
regular instruction. 


HOME TRAINING OF CHILDREN 


You can confer a blessing by sending a copy 
of this number of THE Votta Review to moth- 
ers of young deaf children; for Miss Andrews’ 
excellent manual for mothers will not be re- 
printed in pamphlet form. 
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PROGRAM OF TWENTY-FIRST MEETING OF CONVENTION 


OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


TO BE HELD AT THE AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, HARTFORD, CONN., 
JUNE 29, 30, JULY 1, 2, 3, 1917 


Friday, June 29—General Session 


Opening of Convention, Dr. Edward M. Gal- 
laudet. 

Address of welcome, Hon. F. A. Hagerty, 
Mayor of Hartford. 

Response, Dr. N. F. Walker. 
KINDERGARTEN SeEction—Mrs. A. Reno Mar- 
gulies, Chairman 


Friday Morning, June 29 


Paper: “Some Recent Educational Experi- 
ments and Their Relation to Schools for the 
Deaf,” Mrs. A. Reno Margulies. Discussion. 

Paper: “The Reconstructed Kindergarten” 
(illustrated), Miss Patty Hill, Director, De- 
partment of Kindergarten Education, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. Discussion. 

Paper: “Montessori Education Continued in 
Elementary Grades” (with demonstration of 
Dr. Montessori’s new material for children 
from 6 to 9 years of age), Miss Bertha Chap- 
man, Director, Elementary Department, Mon- 
tessori School, Washington, D. C. Discussion. 

General discussion of kindergarten questions, 
in charge of Chairman of Section. 

Daily illustration of rhythm work with very 
young children in class-room, by pupils of Mrs. 
Margulies, 

Daily demonstration of beginning work by 
pupils of Rhode Island School, directed by 
Mrs. E. G. Hurd: (a) Development Through 
Montessori Method Applied; (b) Method of 
Communication; (c) First Efforts at Expres- 
sion; (d) Development of Voice, Tone Work, 
Miss Thomason; (e) First Articulate Speech 
and Language. 


InpustRIAL Section—Dr. Warren Robinson, 
Chairman 


Friday Afternoon, June 29 


Address: Mr. Samuel Gompers, President of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Paper: “Discussion of the Results of Agri- 

cultural Instruction in the Schools for the 
Deaf in the United States and Canada,” Supt. 
FE. McKay Goodwin. Discussion. 
_Paper: “Agriculture and the Deaf; Statis- 
tics, Opinions, and Suggestions by the Deaf of 
the Country,” Dr. Warren Robinson. Discus- 
sion. 

Paper: “What Part is the Deaf Woman to 
Play in the Agricultural Movement Among the 
Deaf?” Miss Elizabeth De Long. Discussion. 

General discussion of industrial topics. 
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Joint agricultural exhibit by the schools and 
the deaf of the nation. 


Friday Evening, June 29 
Reception by Principal and Mrs. Wheeler. 


NorMAl, Section—Miss Sarah Harvey Porter, 
Chairman 
Saturday Morning, June 30 

Address: Dr. John Dewey, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Paper: “Language Teaching,” Dr. S. G. 
Davidson. Discussion. 

Paper: “Number Work,” Mrs. T. F. Driscoll. 
Discussion. 

Paper: “The Training of Teachers of the 
Deaf,” Dr. A. L. E. Crouter. Discussion. 

Lectures on Normal Training, Mr. A. J. 
Winnie, Director, Department for Training 
Teachers cf the Deaf, Milwaukee State Nor- 
mal School. 


Number work illustrated daily by Mrs. Dris- 
coll with pupils of the Hartford School. 


Art Section—Mrs. O. A. Betts, Chairman 
Saturday Afternoon, June 30 


Paper: “Art as a Means of Education,” Miss 
Helen E. Cleaves, Assistant in Manual Art, 
Boston. Discussion. 


General Session 


Paper: “Gallaudet College and Vocational 
Training,” Dr. Charles R. Ely, Professor of 
Natural Science, Gallaudet College. Discus- 
sion. 

Paper: “Physical Education for the Deaf,” 
Miss Hannah Lucas Mathews. Discussion. 


Saturday Evening, June 30 
Dancing in gymnasium. 


Sunday, July 1 


Sermon for the deaf, by Rev. J. H. Cloud, 
D. D. 

Paper: “Religious Training,” Rev. Utten E. 
Read. Discussion. 


Paper: “Ethical Training,” Mr. J. A. Mc- 
Farlane. Discussion. 

Paper: “Training in Manners,” Miss Pauline 
Jones. Discussion. 


Sermon by the Rev. Rockwell Harmon Pot- 
ter, of Hartford, on lawn in evening. 
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AURICULAR SECTION—Miss Pattie Thomason, 
Chairman 


Monday Morning, July 2 


Paper: “History of Auricular Work in the 
New York Institution,” Mr. E. H. Currier. 
Demonstration by pupils of the New York In- 
stitution, in charge of Miss Amelia E. Berry. 
Discussion. 

Paper: “The Partially Deaf Child—A School 
Problem,” Mr. John D. Wright. Discussion. 

Paper: “The Preservation of Hearing in 
Children,” Dr. Harold Hays. Discussion. 

Round-table Discussion: The possibilities of 
instrumental music for the deaf will be dem- 
onstrated by the Fanwood Military Band. 
There will also be exhibition drills by the Fan- 
wood Cadets. Topic, “Question from the 
Question Box.” 


Monday Afternoon, July 2—Business Session 


Reports of Treasurer and of Executive Com- 
mittee. 
Election of officers. 


Monday Evening, July 2 


Moving-picture @xhibition in the chapel. 
Entertainment by members of the convention. 


OraL Section—Principal E. A. Gruver, 
Chairman 


Tuesday Morning, July 3 


Paper: “A Plan for Measuring the Improve- 
ment of the Speech of Deaf Children,” Dr. 
Harris Taylor. Discussion. 

Paper: “Suggestions for Improving the Qual- 
ity of the Voice,” Demonstration; Class-room 
Exercises for Voice Development; Inflection, 
Miss Pattie Thomason. Discussion. 

Paper: “The Miiller-Walle System of Lip- 
reading,’ Miss Martha E. Bruhn. Discussion. 

Paper: “Education and Development of Oma 
Simpson,” illustrated by Oma Simpson, a deaf- 
blind pupil, Miss Sophia Alcorn. Discussion. 

General daily practise work by pupils of the 
Hartford School. 


Note.—The school will be unable to furnish 
board and lodging as has been customary at 


previous conventions of the American In- 
structors of the Deaf, but arrangements will 
be made to serve lunch at a reasonable price 
from Friday, June 29, until Tuesday, July 3, 
from 12 until 2 o’clock. Those wishing to en- 
gage rooms in boarding-houses will please 
write to F. R. Wheeler, Principal, American 
School for the Deaf, for information. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


OLD SCHOOL REPORTS 


About a year ago a superintendent de- 
sired copies of two old annual reports of 
his own school that were needed to com- 
plete the school files. At the time the 
Volta Bureau was unable to supply these; 
but last month a shipment of old reports 
came from another school and among the 
lot were the two missing reports. They 
were at once mailed to the applicant. 


A short time ago a school advertised # 


in its own journal for three annual re- 
ports to complete its files. Two of the 
three reports were found in the duplicate 
room at the Volta Bureau and went West 
in the next mail. 

This is not written to pat ourselves on 
the back, for we could cite a dozen or 
more instances. We mention it to call 
the attention of heads of schools to the 
wisdom of sending to the Volta Bureau, 
at its expense, all duplicate copies of re- 
ports of other schools and all old peri- 
odicals relating to the deaf, to the end 
that sets may be completed in libraries 
and schools desiring same. 


COLORED ORAL TEACHERS 


There is an insistent demand for thoroughly 
trained colored oral teachers, and some white 
teacher experienced in the training of oral 
teachers and imbued with the right missionary 
spirit could easily win a name that would be 
honored by coming generations were she to 
start a normal training class for competent, 
well-qualified colored women who desire to 
become oral teachers of the deaf. If sucha 
desirable condition could be brought about, 
there are schools in the South that might be 
induced to indirectly, if not directly, assist in 
the maintenance of a training class. 


Miss Louise I. Morgenstern, Principal of the 
Manhattan School for the Hard of Hearing, 
7 East 42d street, New York City, announces 
a summer session at Atlantic City, N. J., dur- 
ing July and August, 1917, for giving instruc- 
tion in lip-reading to adults. 





